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The six names at the beginning of this List were omitted b 
misiake from the first List. ‘ 


The list will be closed on December 10th, and the Cow - 
mittee cate thei” tave friends ‘who wish to contribute to 
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care is taken to have the Bowe e 2 8 
tary Parts of their Studies, 20 ag to secure a good 
tion. The Situation of the School is one of 9 in 
the Kingdom, and possesses prouliar facilities for carrying on 
a —— System o. Intellectual and Physica) Training. 


UNRESERVED SALE.—RICHMOND-HILL, 8U RREY. 
The spacious and most * situate FNR EH O Lo 
MANSION. recently erected + Ae he RICHMOND-HIUL 
HOTEL COMPANY (LIMITED), for the purposes of a 
Family Hotel, for which, or for 6 fiist-class Suburban Club- 


CONGREGATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
_  #UNION CHAPEL, ISLINGTON. 


tuses aud all necessary Iniormation 

Rev. Henry Allon £20 0 0 a gg H. mann house, Hydropathio Establishment, Sanatorium, Private 4 to Mr. Paterson, the "Head M aster, * 
ae — 4 . 7 : — R Wright a. os Asy — College, or Institution of any kind, it is admirabliy 
Mr.Galloway . 8 0 /f Barnard. | 1 0 0 “a ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, and LADY in the Country 0 258 
Mr. J. Glover „ 5 0 O| Me. Birkett . oe M an A miles of London. having a LARGB 
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Nov. 28, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1866. 


A* ARCHITECT with an Extensive 
Practice will have an OPENING for a PUPIL at 
CHRISTMAS. References given and required, 


Address, J.,“ Post Office, Bury, Lancashire, 


A et ED EMA or LADY 
obtain ‘ay — 
Bangs with « Priva amily th * ag i of 
Bristol, Ww there mc Ac ; ; 
Apply by letter to @. B Qi; Short atid O1diend, 
grocers, Union WI... 9 4 


O GROCERS.— WANTED, by a respectable 
YOUNG MAN, 26, a SITUATION as FIRST 
COUNTERMAN or MANAGER, Good reference. 


Address, A. L., Post-office, Brigstock. 


a 


RT POLYTECHNIC. 


Meat Sokol ut u distidios Of 100 feet from the fire by visible 
4 and other combustibles set on fire in 4 
le in Fe Pepper's nes 
ble Rays,” which will be 
Ady av b and 8, Tuesday 


... Battot—Hor Majesty the QUEEN. 

. , 4 J : , is ' 

| v. H. DIOKINSON, Chairman. 
3 BANKERS. 

Witlisins; Doeaboh, ud Oo.; Mécurd. Hbare: Mesers. Herries. 


M8. o K 

Hatidg d Plane and Books of Reference of the vatious 
will be — to * 9 taeedaalion 
reapeoting them. 


BAINES, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &o., 


No. 106, Cheapside, E. O. 


PHOPRRTY SURVRYED AND VALUED, 
city; sined 10 ony amount on Freakold or Leasehold 


“EXOELOION” PRIZE MEDAL 
Fx SEWING and EMBROIDERING 


¥ MACHINE. 
Baty l and * ong? — 8 

Bows ‘with equal ease of any thickness of material, from 
aut ak very fash wee and the seam if 


“WHIGHT AND MANN, 
148, HOLBORN-BARS, LONDON, A b. 


ey tee 6S are | ; 
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Doi Sream Ph m Co. 
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intimate that we have opened the above 
ING OPERATIONS, of various kinds and 


With ample accommodation and 


complete means of appli- 
er Siders und the expeditious and care- 
fon of irs in ev 12 and confidently 
% ow cc ud 00 bly under 
being to on ively the business of the Stereo- 
edtrotyp ment, we have fitted it up with 
the services of an eminent 


pents with some of the most extensive Paper- 
dom, enable us to offer special advantages 
to supply the Trade on most favour- 


Publishers, and othe 
tal Printin g, to our faollities 
Im— large and beautiful 
types, acsom workmanship, and improved 


t¥ the favours of the Public for all descriptions 
we our prompt and dest atten- 


tion, * 
18440 J. SMYTH, Manager. 


Dublin, Nov., 1866, 
| Estimates and Specimens forwarded. 
Wholesal Law Printe Li 
——— Machine. ‘Bulers, —— tas 


over 64, 
83 ¥ 


Pi 
Sunderland-whart, Peckham, Z. B.; 
» Wandeworth, Z. W.; and at Brighton. 


Orton. -The aboye aré the only addresses of G. J. O. 
Ces and they employ no Agents elsewhere, entitled to 


25 


“| sland, N. E. 8 3 
oWe No Travellers 


Allletters and orders to be addressed to the Manager. Orders | 
carriage free, | 


DAS 


Star 50 
DANS — Dish Covers 


N 


— 


‘ 


DEANE’ 8. Papler Machs 
DEAN D'S—Bronzed Tea and R Loysell’s 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Bras; este, Kettles, Stew and 
DEANE’ S—Moderator and Rock 
DEANWD’ tate en canes se = 


Cani:ters and Carri 


DEANE’S. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wie THE BEST ARTICLES 


8 od Fable Gier dvery ¥eridld of styl 


5, 


8 
7 
ds, Orueta, Cake Baskets, &0. 
and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of 
40a,, 638., 788. 
from 218., new 


Covers in sets, 188., 30s. 
Tea Trays in se 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 


ahd other patent impro 


Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
patterns in 


glass from 638. 


5 225 
DAMS 


or quality. | 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, iniproved London-made Kitch- 


DEANWD’S—tTin and Ja 
nary Ute 
DEANE’S—tTurnery, 


0 7 oe eve purpose, Bath- room 
oomffigte. * 
irons; bi ah modern and ap- 


an 
pat 
mand u vith Bedding of 


eners, Ranges, &0. 


DEANDH’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of pat- 


terns French and English. 
Goods, Iron Ware, and Culi- 


18. 
Brushes, Mats, &o., well made 
strong, and se:viceable. 


DEANDT’S—Hortical Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 


Rollers, Wire-work, &0. 


DEAN H’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manu- 


faotured on the premises, of the best material 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE TEA DEALERS, 
40, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E. O. 


“STANDARD TEAS” 


(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 


Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 


and flavour. 


No. 1 Black, at 2s. 10d. | No. 1 Mixed, Green and Black, 
„ 2 Black, at 88. 2d, at 2s. 10d. 
„ 2 ditto, at 8s. 2d. 


Supplied in 6Ib. and 12lb. Canisters. The prices include 
age paid. Small Tasting Samples sup- 
plied gratuitously carriage paid, TES Cash 


SAUCELEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


This délicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Prerzins. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that LEA and PIR Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„ Bold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietoi»s 

Worcester ; Mesars. Onossz and BLacKWELL; Messrs, Barclay 

— — London, ., G., and by Grecers and Oilmen 
* 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c., 


And Table Delicacies of the highest quality. See Lancet and 

Dr. Hasseli’s Report. 

May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and wholesale 
of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 


DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE. 
BY USING 


The Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 


Ad. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. O. & J. FIELD, OPPER MARSH, LAMBETR, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


FIELD’S 
HARD PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


(THE LONDON) 


Sold everywhere at 1s. 8d. per Ib., warranted equal to any 
others at the price, having besides the advantage of the 
Patent tapering ends, fitting all candlesticks, and rendering 
unnecessary scraping and the use of paper. 


FIELD’S 
PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


(the Original) 1s, 8d. per Ib. 


FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
In all sizes, from 1s. per Ib. upwards, 
To be had of all Dealers. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 


= ' 


. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with prices of 1,000 
| articles 


of BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on 

ication to FILMER and SONS, Upholsterers, 81, 82, and 
Berners-street, London, W., and 34, and 85, Charles-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 


— 


—ä — 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HH. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
(J LEN FIELD PATENT STAROE, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1863. 


(CKURE (this Week) of SEVERE COUGH by 
DR, LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS, 

Mr. Malcom, Publisher, Christian News, Glasgow, writes, 
Nov. 14, 1860: —“ My mother had a very severe cough, and 
tried almost everything without effect, and we were aetouished 
to find that the second night after using the Wafers her cough 
1 relief to asthma, consumption, and all 
disorders of the lungs, Sold by all Chemists. N 


| 
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RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


82, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E. O. 


(Established 1847.) 
Accumulated Premium Fund.. . .. £825,928 
Annual Income (1865) 0 80, 873 


The following are some of the distinctive features of this 
Company :— 

I.—LARGE BONUSES WITHOUT LIABILITY. The 
Company being based on the mutual principle, tlie whole of 
the profits are divided amongst tbe assurers without involving 
any individual risk. Prvfits divided every third year, and 
may be applied in Reduction of future Premiums, added to 
Policy, or received in Casb, at the option of the assurer, Next 
division will take place in 1867, 

II.—Free Policies for equitable amounts with participation 
in future profits, without further payments, granted to mem- 
bers who after three years are unable to continue their 
premiums, or, if preferred, the cash value will be paid on 
surrender of the policy. 

III.—Doubtful or invalid lives assured on a new, safe, and 

equitable plan. 

IV.—Sza Risk anp Forzgicnw RTS mA. No extra premium 
charged for voyages to Canada and the United States, nor for 
residence there within certain limits. 


Prospectuses and all needful information may be obtained on 
application to 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.—Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &0. 

SUMS from 101. to 8001. ADVANCED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, and six months (te- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments), and 
—— — discounted. Charges moderate, and strict confidence 
0 rv e 


LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
297, Goswell- road, London. Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. 
H. FLEAR, Manager. 


J. W., by Special Appointment to 
n RH. the Prites of Wala 


JJENSON’S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 


BENSON, 


BENSON'S WATCHES, sent safe by post. - 
ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by 


Steam Power. ä 
BENSON'S SILVER & ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 
Be SON’S GOLD JEWELLERY. Novel 
and Artistic. 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


ENSON, Old Bond-street and Westbourne - 


grove. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 


EREZ.—PURE PALE SHERRY, 25s. 

per Dozen, inclusive of railway carriage. Recommended 

with confidence. Henry Brett and Co., Furnival’s Distillery, 

Holborn Bars, and 30, Regent-street, Piccadilly Circus 
Established 1829, Prices current on application. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKEY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 
tend Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 


Sold in bottler 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon 


don; by the agents in the priuvipal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Wind -street, London, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.“ 


TO MOTHERS AND INVALIDS. 


EAVES FARINACEOUS FOOD for IN- 
FANTS and INVALIDS has been before the public for 

forty years, aud has received the unqualified approval of Drs. 
Laukester, Hassell, Letheby, Ure, and other eminent medical 
— also of invalids und parents who have used this 
god as a diet for their children, Being eutirely pure and un- 
medicated, it can be cnudently recommended as higuly uu- 
tritious, and superior to anything of the kiva hitherto intro 
duced, Sold in IIb. cavisters at ls. per Ib., by the leading 
chemists and grocers throughout the kingdom. Wholerale by 
Crosse and Blackwell, T. Pollock, H. Luruer and Co., Barclay 
and Co., Sutton and Co., W. Edwards, and J. M. Rendall, 


London ; Thompson and Sapper, Liverpool and by the Manu- 


facturers, Nea ve and Oo., 


— | 
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neontormist. 


“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


Vol. XXVL—New Szrms, No. 1099. | LONDON: WEDNESDAY, NOV. 28, 1866. Price { UN@TAMPED.. $4 — 
CONTENTS. its government. On each of these parti- 


The Trial of Ex-Governor 

ae be 
University of London .... 957 
Ecclesiastical Notes. . . 949 | Postscripfdt 957 
High Ritualism and LEaDING ARTICLEs: 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS: 
The Episcopal Church 
in Americas 949 


blished Churches 950; Summary ............ 958 
The Liberation Society The Forthcoming Work- 
in the Provinces .... 951 ing-Class Demonstra- 
Ritusliom ........ceee6 952 „ 958 
The Vacant Professor Fenianiam Once More.. 949 
ship in University „»The Organisation of 
CORO. ov ccikdes «ine 952 the Empire 959 
The Bishop of Illinois Singing Small!” .... 960 
on the Free Episcopal A Newspaper Sheet Direc- 
Church in America,. 952 to 


RELIotoos INTELLIGENCE: Retirement of Lord Ohief in 
ee _ee eee 9 


The Work ng Classes Justice Erle 
and Religious Institu- Foreign and Colonial .... 961 
BOMB. oo. . „ „ „60 958 | Foreign Miccellany . .... 961 
Correspondence, .....++. 956 | The Fenian Movements in 
From the Gunroom to the BTMORE . eee 52 
Doane e eee eee ee 956 | Literature 963 


Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


— He 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


In the Norfolk News of Saturday last there 
appears an extremely amusing account of 
a meeting of the Cambridge Church Defence 
Association on the foregoing Wednesday, 
at which the Bishop of Illinois was the 
speaker of the day. According to the 
statement of the News’ writer, the local 
Defence Association is not so well known, per- 
haps because it is not so brilliant in its estab- 
lishmen', as it deserves to be in a Universit 
town which by no means lacks the Church. and- 
State spirit. The place in which the gathering 
was convened, he conjectured from the obscurity 
of its situation and the style of its architecture 
to have once been a Dissenting chapel. Nobody 
in its neighbourhood could give him the slightest 
information about the forthcoming meeting— 
and, although the Bishop of Illinois and Mr. 
Powell, M. P. were among the attractions, the 
audience was neither very numerous nor, appa- 
rently, very enthusiastic. Nevertheless in that 

lace, before that scanty congregation, and in 

ehalf of that association, the American bishop 
delivered a speech which the Secretary of the 
Liberation Society might repeat with the greatest 

ropriety and effect at the next assembly of its 
Friends. Strange as the remark may seem, 
however, we venture to say that no better 
„Church Defence speech, in the truest signifi- 
cance of the phrase, has ever been uttered on 
the platform of the association, and, we are 
happy to add, it was listened to with respect, 
and elicited signs of approbation. 


The right reverend father—we are not aware 
_ whether the old ecclesiastical style of address 
is retained in the United States—wisely adapted 
to the supposed prejudices of his hearers, his 
mode of putting the case he had in hand. He 
wished to show them how the Episcopal Church 
could not only sustain itself but thrive ‘ under 
very disadvantageous circumstances.” Of course, 
therefore, he disclaimed at the outset all 
ides. of recommending the Church of England 
to place herself at tlie hazard of similar perils, 
remembering, as he was bound to do, “ the vast 
difference between building a new church, and 
repairing an old one.” The way having thus been 
made clear for truth and freedom of utterance, 
the bishop, as though in satire, but really in 
sober straightforw ardness, presented his sketch 
of the unfavourable conditions under which 
Episcopacy had most successfully developed 
itself on the other side of the Atlantic. It was 
entirely dissociated from the State ; its support 
was based on the voluntary liberality of its own 
members; it was “elective in its appointment 
of officers; it was federal in its management 


of affairs common to the whole body; and it I Put it beside that of the Church of E 
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gave the laity an equal share with the clergy in as drawn by various clerical and 


culars the Bishop of Illinois dwelt just lo 
enough to impress it fairly upon the minds o 
his hearers, stating to them in a few well-chosen 
words what came out of it, and leaving them to 
draw the inferences. 

Under the first head he told the members of 
the Cambridge Church Defence Association that 
the Episcopal Church of the United States had 
their government left entirely to themselves. 
„They bad neither endowment nor protection 
from the State, and they even had to settle for 


so | themselves questions relating to property. except 


when those questions were in conflict with the 
law of the land.” Under the next head he in- 
formed the ardent supporters of Church-rates 
and the endowment system, “ with them every- 


thing was voluntary ’—“ le” in his 
country were not compelled to support 
ind.” They might be de- 


religion of any kind 
corked as “living from hand to mouth—living 
by faith that God would take care of the cause 
of His dear Son, and-that He would open the 
hands and hearts of His people to sustain the 
great claims of the Gospel of Christ.” Then, 


in reference to his next point, he said, The 


—_— 


people originated everything. Thebishops were 
elected by the diocesan synod, or convention, as 
they called it, and this was a mixture of cle 
i laity. Every parish elected its own minis- 
ter, who was referred to the bishop for ap- 
roval.” As to government of the corporate 
Gedy, ‘they had a general convention consisting 
of two houses—in the upper house sat the 
bishops, missionary as well as diocesan ; and in 
the lower sat four clergymen and four laymen 
from every diocese in the United States. 
Nothing was passed without the approval of 
both houses.” Their diocesan synods were con- 
stituted of the clergy and three laymen from 
every parish, of which the bishop was, virtute 
officti, the president, and in every diocese he 
was assisted by a council of advice, 2 
of “ four clergymen and four laymen from (in F) 
each of the smaller parishes, and three clergy- 
men and three laymen from (in?) each of the 
small dioceses.” This council, or standing 


committee, wy be convoked at 2 —4 
ty wi 


the bishop. This blending of the 

the clergy in the management of ecclesiastical 
questions, made the laity intelligent, said the 
bishop, in all the Church's affairs, and called 
forth their Christian liberality. How far they 
could be invoked as assistants to the ministry 
in their peculiar work, remained a practical 
question with regard to which their experience 
was too recent and too limited to warrant their 
coming to any settled conclusions. 


Here, then, we have a thoroughly organised, 
self-governing, _ self-supporting, er, 
Church, as such, it may be supposed, the Church 
of England would speedily become but for its 
union with, and consequent subordination to, 
the civil power. Such are the dreaded results 
to ward off which the Church Defence Associa- 
tion was called into being—and such would be 
the effect if the ey of the Liberation Society 
were realised in thi —— Could anything 
more quietly or more forcibly rebuke the vili- 
fying language in which that object is commonly 
enounced by Anglican Churchmen? Is it a 
to conceive ofa collocation of facts which woul 
more powerfully justify and commend the efforts 
of the Liberationists? The Bishop of Illinois 
could not have pronounced—albeit he probably 
did so unconsciously—a more — eulogy 
of the organisation which his hearers were 
banded together to resist, and if possible to 
destroy. The public has been often warned 
against the efforts of those who, it is said, desire 
to Americanise the Church of this country. 
Well, here is a picture of that institution actu- 
ally Americanised—a picture sketched by the 
hand of a bishop, not to flatter members of the 
Liberation Society, but to represent a reality 
to members of the Church Defence Association: 


Is not the contrast striking? And in favour of 
which of the two Churches does it tell P 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


In a letter to the Times of Monday, “8. G. O.“ 
has brought the most serious of all the charges that 
have yet been made against the Ritualistio party. 
He has been examining their literature, and has 
found in it much more than most people have 
suspected to exist there. Nothing could be more 
apt or instructive than to place this letter beside that 
of Dr. Pusey’s, on which we commented in our last 
number, Dr. Pusey ardently advocates the liberty 
of Confession; S. G. O.“ shows what the Ritualistic 
clergy mean by confession. They mean the stimula- 
tion of indecent thoughts in pure minds, the sugges- 
tion of evil where evil has never been existent; the 
unrefrained conversation of mothers and young girls, 
with men called “ priests,” on subjects upon which 
ordinarily decent men never converse, even with each 
other. They mean prurient nastiness; licentioug 
imaginations, and Dens’ Theology. More than this 
The “ priest” teaches that it is a religious duty for 
persons to go to him and talk on these subjects. 
The habits of this order of men assure us that they 
will not do this before husbands, fathers, and 
brothers. They will “ lay captive silly women,” and 
having, by their extravagant claims, got them into 
their toils, will ruin them in soul and body. This, 


hitherto, has been the history of confession, and of 


absolution” following upon confession. We are 
now, at least a portion of the Established Church is, 
going through the first stage of this history. 

*§.G,. O.“ asks whether the men who go these 
lengths have not sacrificed all legal title to tithes 
and other emoluments of the Established Church ? 
Was not this property made over by the Legislature 
to a “Protestant” Church? Dr. Hugh Allen made 
some remarks on this subject at Surrey Chapel on 
Monday. He, too, thought that neither Rationalists 
nor Ritualists had any title to the emoluments of the 
State- Church. This, of course, may be a very sharp 
whip to hold up in terrorem over the heads of these 
parties; but the question is not what says 
justice, or common-sense, or equity, but what says 
the law? Up to the present time the High-Church 
party have very considerably gained by all the 


appeals which have been made to this tribunal, and 
we happen to know that they have no fear whatever 


of the results of another appeal. The legal decisions 
on the questions hitherto raised have only given them 
an assured liberty. It has been authoritatively 
decided that they may do a great many things, the 
lawfulness of which was doubtful before the decisions 
were given; and, with the now established rules for 
the interpretation of ecclesiastical Jaw, we may feel 
assured that if another appeal should be made it will 


result in a further enlargement of that liberty. The 
tendency of modern legal decisions has followed the 
tendency of the political opinions of statesmen, and 


their purpose has been to include every form of be- 


lief in the Establishment, so that the Church may be 


made, if possible, coextensive with “the nation.“ 
We should not be at all surprised, notwithstanding 
all that is known of the intentions of the founders of 
the Reformed Church, to see. it decided, one of these 
days, that every doctrine of Romanism may be law- 
fully preached from the pulpits of the Established 
Protestant Church of England. “Title to the 
emoluments of the Church!” No doubt of it. It 
is very questionable whether if a manwere to preach 
blank atheism, he would not be entitled to them. 

A friend has forwarded to us a copy of a curious 
correspondence concerning the proposed erection of 
a new Episcopalian church at Falsgrave, Scar- 
borough. It appears that a Dr. Pierson, a member 
of the Established Church in that town, has offered 
as a free gift, a piece of land of the value of 1,600/ 
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for the ereotion of a new church where one is stated 
to be greatly wanted. The vicar opposed the 
scheme, and would not fall in with the intentions of 
the donor. Dr. Pierson, therefore, has taken steps 
to build it without the vicar’s congent. But how 
eives a letter 


law.” ‘* My only moe 
that you may pot be 

when it is 0 9 

church built in another r s parish without 
his consent would neither be consecrated nor 
licensed, and consequently no clergyman could offi- 
ciate in it. Every scheme. for a church should be 
initiated in concert with the diocesan, in order to 


ormatio om 1} 


men 0 va bee eae united with Dr. 
— to build a Free Church of England. The 
building is being érected ; services, meantime, appear 
to be held in a publio hall, and the Archbishop and 
the vicar are simply ignored.. For gome reasons, 
and as far ad we are informed of its purpose, we 
hope for the success ‘of the movement, but the 
ie of similar enterprises has not been very 
{favourable to their lasting character. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mali Gazette last week 
diretted attention, in what must be felt to be a} 
remarkably unpleasant manner, to the condition of 
the Protestant Episoopal Church in Scotland, which 
he states is “the most persistent in mendicandy and 
the most unscrupulous in sending round the begging: - 
box of any with which we in England have to do.“ 
He asks how this is; when it is stated that this 
Church includes nearly all the wealthy landowners 
of Sobtland, and does not nuniber éné-hundredth | 
part of the people? How can such a Charch want 
money ? If the Full Mali writer would look a little; 
nearer home, he would find a mote interesting and: 
curious: problem than this. We havé it on the! 
authority of a Parliamentary paper that nine-tenthe 4 
of the land of Hngland is owned by Church and 
yet these men will not pay for the expensts of their 
own Worship: Is it not pobsilile; therefore, chat 
the Scottish Episcopal Church gous a-begging simply | 
because of the example which is set her by the Epis- 
copal Church in England f ! 

The Rev. Dr. King has defended himself from the 
attack of the Rev. Henry Batchelor by repeating his 
assertion that many Congregational churches in 
England are rather anxious to become Presbyterian. 
Mr. Batchelor has replied in a severely critical letter, 
froth which we make the following quotation :— 
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King should now withdraw his statement. 


much for fact number one, Which has established 
a “ possibility.” The Rev. R. Jessop coneludes, “ I am 
notaware that a single Independent has become a Presby- 
terian.” I have corres with the Rev. D. Hewitt, 
of Exeter. Some Episcopalidns, offended, I dare say, 
by Exeter ecclesiasticism, attempted to start a Free 
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No one, 
however, will suppose that he made it without what 
he considered to be good authority. He has simply 
been misled. 


The town of Carlisle is in astate of indignation, 
and has held an “indignation meeting.” We think 
* | that whien the facts ars known, thb éxcitement will 
be excused. It appears that the Poor ‘Law Board 

arb endes btking to force a * Church of England 
| chaplain o On the guardians of the poor for employment 
in the union. The spiritual interests of the inhabi- 
tants of the union Have hitherto been attended to on 
the voluntary principle. Certain information as to 
the number of members of the Established Church 
in the union appears, however, to have been for- 
warded to Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who immediately 
sent down ah order for the appointment of a chap- 
lain, This the guardians refused to do, and it 
appears that an attempt will now be made to force a 
chaplain upon them. The “ indignation” meeting | u 
of the inhabitants, which was presided over by the 
Mayor, dealt with the pretensions of the Poor Law 
Board as they should be dealt wich. It was estab: | 
lished that the voluntary visitation had been most 
efficiétit, but that the Church clergymen had revently 
| withdrawn from it in order to get a chaplain 
appointed, The meeting was addressed in vigorous 
language by Mr Cowin, who remarked, amid loud 
cheérs : And if the Poor Law Board forced this 
upon them he should not feel sorry, because it would 
| git An impetus t6 the Society for the Liberation of 
Région from State Patronage and Control which it 
‘net never febelved in this city before.” The 
sponkers Were Mr. Doeg, Mr. G. Porter, Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Irving, and Mr. J. D. Carr, and resolu- 
tiong were passed pledging the town to oppose any 
attempts of the Poor Law Board to force a chaplain 
upon them. Is it not strange and slightly suspicious 
that the Board seem to have such little power to 
prevent inhumanity, but is so ardent to make Churoh- 
men, and to establish an écclesiastical favouritism P 
One half the energy Which it has exercisel to 
force a chaplain on Carlisle, might zave a dozen lives 
in Lambeth. What is there somewhere about men 
who will “ compass sea and land to make one prose- ) 
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We urs glad to observe, from the Cape Argus, that 
Mr. Solomon has brought forward his bill for 
the abolition of all State grants for religious pur- 
poses. Mr. Solomon moved the second reading of 
this measure on Oot. 5, in a speech of great ability, in 
| which he reviewed the history of these grants, ana- 
lysed the condition of the South African churches, 
and pointed out how all such grants injured the 
churches which received them, and were contrary to 
the spirit of the age. An animated debate followed, 
and the discussion was adjourned, to be resumed 
again at almost equal length on the 10th of the same 
month. This debate was then again adjourned to 
the 12th, when, after another contest, the decision 
was taken, and the bill declared to be lost by 28 to 
25. The Cape Argus remarks that, after Mr. Solo- 
mon’s speech in reply, the most intense excitement 
was exhibited. The amendment of the member for 
Fort Beaufort was negatived without a division, and 


-__ 


the | the House proceeded to divide on the amendment that 


the bill be read a second time that day six months. 
On the members their places, the numbers 
des. were #0 nearly balanced that nearly everyone in the 
r | House might be seen eagerly counting the members 
on either side of the Speaker's chair. — 
was soon over, and it was announced by the Speaker 
that the amendment was carried by a gg of 

8, the ayes numbering 28, and the nocs 25 


ehutting parties received the announcement of the result 


with cheers,—the advocates of the Government 
grants because they had won the battle, and the 
Voluntaries because they had made tremendous ad- 
vanoes, and were within an ace of gaining a signal | re 
triumph. We are informed that it is now considered 
| certain that this bill will pass in the next or the suc- 
ceeding session. One remarkable fact is that the 
Wesleyans are supporting it, about eight of thelr 
number having voted with Mr. Solomon. The Volun- 
| taries of England are greatly indebted to the member 


wn Legislature for his able exposition. 


| HIGH RITUALISM AND ESTABLISHED 
CHURCHES. 


BY A CLERGYMAN, 


III. 

At a time when questions of vital religion and the 
very existence of Established Churches ure forcing 
themselves more and more irresistibly on the public 
mind, it seems in many points of View really pitiable 
to dee great dignitaries of the Ouurch of England, 
those . N en En or religious thought 

in quéesWema of ritual and 

ceremon —— vestments, anil such like 
trivialities. One can hardly forbear comparing them 
with children playing on the seashore, disputing 
over the possession and repairs of their sand-castles 
| unconscious of the rising tide which will sweep 
them all away. Yet it is true that even the 
trivialities of Ritualism, as well as the vehement 
5 they encounter, have their roots far down 
nature and in national character; and in 

0 * of Ritualism as at present agitated has a 

ring upon the wider question, whether the 
tabli Churches themselves be reconcilable 
— istianity, which may not at first sight be 


For high ritualism in the Church of England, as 
where, springs from a misapprehension of the 
ivine character, and, in this icular instance, 
may be clearly seen to be the legitimate efflorescence 
of this and cognate ideas, which are to be found, 
seed-like, scattered abundantly throughout the Book 
of Common Prayer. It has been vainly imagined 
that God is an Being, who requires to be 
r before He will bestow His benefits upon 
and that a gongeou ceremonialism is pleasing 


— acceptable to Him, and is indispensably necessary 
to secure favour. 
Among the high Ritualistic clergy, there are men of 


earnest character and most undoubted piety, who 
celebrate these — rites for the purposes of 
serving God, and of souls to what they 
@steem as the most holy faith. Others there are, 
there can be little doubt, who revel in these cere- 
monies for their own aggrandisement ; striving by 
such means to captivate the senses of their fellow- 
men, and to acquire dominion over them. A third 
class, we may safely conclude, are swayed by mixed 
motives ; being partly influenced by the former and 
partly by the latter of these objects. 

Moreover, it is believed by this party, and openly 
asserted by some of them, that the Church of Eng- 
land has been wrongfully diverted from her 
allegiance to the Church of Rome; that great as 
were the admitted evils whith had crept into this 
Church, and had become an open scandal at the time 
of the Reformation, schism is a far deeper evil, and 
has been a more and lamentable scandal, 
being nothing short of cruel unfaithfulness to the 
mye Church, which should have been amended, 

not maligned succoured, not forsaken in the time of 
trial; and such cherish the persuasion that these 
Ritualistio practices are one of the legitimate and 
religious means whereby the schismatical Church of 
England may be won back into holy communion with 
the Catholic Church of Rome. 

There are several classes of persons to whose senti- 
ments these ceremonial services evidently respond. 
Young persons of an emotional char „with a reli- 
gious tendency, are excited and aw by them, and 
they like to be excited awed. Others, fearing to 
use their intellects on religious subjects lest they 
should go astray, are content to drown all religious 
questionings in submissive observance of elaborate 
rites, authoritatively — rescribed by a hierarchy which 
claims to supersede the exercise of individual judg- 
ment. Others, again, with cultivated minds and 
artistic tastes, have learned, during continental tours 
and residences, to enjoy similar ceremonials, rather 
from an artistic than from any religious point of view. 
While others, still, imbued with a strong natural 

passion for sensuous beauty, are solemnised and 

p e us hope they are also improved by these 

orid ministrations and their congenial surroundings, 

which may direct this sentiment into religious 
channels. 

But to the immense majority of the English people 
these services are utterly repugnant ; od Bg upon 
their sense of reverence, and diametricall a4 opposing 
their conception of what is decent and orderly in the 
Engl of Almighty God. Not that the mass of the 

are wanting, as has been asserted, in the 
etic element, though they have it not in excess. 
They appreciate, in no inconsiderable degree, fine 
scenery, beautiful flowers, rich music, and noble 
rn Who ever heard of the feelings of our 
r offended by the magnificence of the 
P many n 
chimed by its varied beauties and clustering gran- 
dears, But they have no relish for the imitations of 
Romanism, a system which has adapted itself to the 
more fervid and sensuous southern 8 
they abhor them, and denounce them as unholy, as 
theatrical and profane, as unbecoming the pure and 
reverent worship of the Lord, and as tending, more- 
2 the exaltation of a priestly o er, the 
6 of which England hates, and to 
which one may safely affirm she will never again 
submit. 


Nevertheless, it should be clearly understood and 
frankly admitted that the most gorgeous ceremonial, 
the grandest choral services, and the richest and 
most artistic decorations, are not necessarily inappro- 
Hs to Divine worship and sacred meditation. 

natural world, which is incomparably more 


‘ 
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lorious than an temple that is made with hands, is 
| the grandest e edral in which man com 
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worttitp and serve his Creator. Then, in presence 


of this fact, how could it be denied that the choicest 
productions of human art, under given conditions, 
may, with the utmost fitness and advantage, be 
ar around the worship of the Lord, to whom all 

uman faculties and professions should alike be con- 
secrated ? But the indispensable conditions of such 
fitness are to be found in a state of soul so spiritual- 
ised as to view these things from within and above 
rather than from without—from the spiritual rather 
than from the natural side—regard being had to 
their religious significance rather than their mere 
external beauty. In an unspiritual state of the 
human mind, the tendency of such adornments and 
elaboration of ceremonial worship, when they are 
liked, is dangerous and pernicious, because they allure 
and excite the senses, and substitute mere passionate 
emotion for genuine worship, even where they do not, 
as they sametimes may, erect a barriér between 
a 45 God, by becoming objects of a kind of 
idolatry. 

From this point of view it becomes easy to under- 
stand the cause of the deep-rooted repugnante with 
which, as above observed, the mass of the English 
3 regard any of here to Romanistic Ritualism ; 

ing on the one d far from sufficiently en- 
lightetied to contemplate these rites and ceremonies 
in their spiritual significance, they are, on the other, 
not susceptible of the sensuous excitement which 
sways more emotional races; because the religious 
element in the English character is essentially ra- 
tional, nut emotional—rooted in intellectual convic- 
tion, not in feeling or imagination. To this rational, 
essentially unimaginative, cast of religious character, 
whether nationally or individually considered, it may 
be safely asserted that elaborate ceremonialism can 
never prove attractive. 


But what if the ornate services and their accoti- 
paniments, which of late years have been introduced 
into some of the Established churches, be as illegal 
as they are assuredly distasteful to the vast majority 
of the English people? What would then be the 
duty ofa bishop? There can be no question, should 
it be decided that these practices are contrary to the 
law of the land, that a bishop, as a faithful servant of 
the State, which has appointed him to oversee and 
keep order in the Established Church, would be 
obliged to suppress these ceremonial innovations 
even by the force of legal prosecutions, if his admo- 
nitions had all tailed of their intended effect. Yet 
whilst such action would be legal, and in the circum- 
stances unavoidable, save by a dereliction of Epis- 
copal duty, it would most certainly not be religious— 
at least it would not be in accordance with the Chris- 
tian religion, and would not be in harmony with the 
true spirit of Protestantism, for the very life of the 
latter is individual independence of external autho- 
rity in matters of conscience, whilst Christianity 
commands us to call no man master upon earth, to 
fotbid no one to cast out evil even by exceptional 
means, to let others alone at their appointed work, 
and follow ourselves the Great Master by doing 
His Righteous Will as we are able to apprehend it, 
and not to lord it over our brethren as if we held a 
commission from on high to compel them to profess 
our opinions, and to imitate our manner of celebra- 
ting Divine worship. 

What then must be the real character of an 
Established Church, in which a bishop may thus be 
necessitated to disturb, or modify by force, or even 
extinguish the free-will worship of a brother Christ- 
ian? It must, as a State Establishment, be radically 
unchfistian ; though as far as England is concerned 
the State, by means of it, let no one be backward to 
acknowledge, has born witness to the fact of Christ- 
ianity, has distributed over the country a large num- 
ber of educated gentlemen, has thus afforded oppor- 
tunities of culture, and to some extent has restrained 
the most persecuting and pernicious extremes of 
fanaticism. Nevertheless, an Established Church, as 
such, is not the Christian Church, nor any part of 
the Christian Church. Itis a political contrivance 
and organisation for political purposes. The creeds, 
the prayers, the articles, have all been prescribed, 
and the entire working of the establishment is regu- 
lated, by the State. The State which is esta- 
blished, and has more than once modified, has 
at any moment the power to mould it afresh, 
or even to blot it out of existence. Not so 
with the Chutch of God. It is essentially higher 
than the State. It is not an ecclesiasticism founded 
upon the same level as the State. But it is in the 
souls of all who are really influenced by love of the 
Lord (the highest conceivable good) and by love of 
the neighbotir. No State action, whether by episcopal 
of judicial authority, has the slightest power to touch 
it. If legislators were sufficiently stianised to 
legis Sem Christian principles, then the Church, 
which can be nowhere else but in the souls of 
conscientious men, would be so far united to the 
State, which embraces the members of an empire, 
kingdom, or commonwealth as ruled by political 
laws. True union between Ohurch and State would 
be analogous to that which subsists between the soul 
and — Son man, As the soul, which is essentially 
higher the 1 is yet within the body, so the 
Church, which is essentially higher than the State, 
should be within the State. As the body derives all 
its life from the soul, so the State should derive all 
its life from the Church. As thé soul and body 
are truly and healthfully united only when the bod 
carries into effect the volitions of the soul, so it ts 
not till a nation faithfully embodies in its political 
life and existence the spirit of brotherhood and 
practical wisdom which constitutes the Church in 
man, that there can be a living and true union of 
Church and weg . 

. SLuME-RoTHERY, Ciergyman. 

Middleton, Manchester. 


— 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY IN THE 
PROVINCES. | 


The annual meeting of the Bristol branch of the 
Liberation Society was held last Wednesday night 
in the King-street Schoolroom. Among the highly 
respectable audience present on the occasion were the 
Right [Worshipful the Mayor (Mr. E. 8. Robinson); 
Mr. H. O. Wills, Mr. Christopher Godwin, Mr. G. 
H. Leonard, Mr. Herbert Thomas, Messrs. T. Water- 
man, H. Cossham, J. Eyre, H. Drinkwater, A. 
Warren, the Revs. R. E. May, J. Edwards, D. 
Thomas, B. Nicholson, W. J. Cross, H.W. Stratton, 
and E. J. Hartland. Mr. Carvell Williams, of Lon- 
don, and the Rev. H. W. Parkinson, of Rochdale, 
attended as a deputation from the London Com- 
mittee. Mr. J. H. Leonard acted as chairman. 


Mr. Waterman, the treasurer, commenced the 
proceedings by reading his report, which stated that 
“in 1865-66 the balance in hand amounted to 
21. 1s. 6d. ; subscriptions and donations, 247/. 5s. 6d. 
—total, 2491. 7s. Od. The remittances to London 
amounted to 241“. 7s.; and the expenses for postage, 
stationery, and printing, to N. 128. 6d., leaving a 
balance hand of 61“. 7s. 6d.” It is gratifying to 
mark the progress and enlightened support given to 
the important prineiples and objects of the Libera- 
tion Society. e annual subscriptions in this city 
arid neighbourhood were, fourteen years ago, 29/. 2s. 
8d. ; seven years ago, 137“. 18s. 6d.; and the present 
year, 2491. 78.“ : 

The Cuartuman then addressed the meeting, and 
in an able speech stated several facts bearing on the 
voluntary principle, and also answered objections 
which had — to the Society. One of the 
objections was that it interfered with the rights of 
property. If it interfered with the legitimate rights 
of property, he would have nothing to do with it. 
The iety protected individual property and all 
vested interests, and did not propose to interfere with 
the churches built by Churchmen with their own 
money. Every candid man must admit that there 
was a vast amount of property belonging to the 
Church as a National Church, and, if the nation 
should decide that, on the whole, it was for the ad- 
ventage of the Church and people that a National 
Church should cease to be, that property would have 
to be dealt with by Parliament. Parliament 
had always claimed that tight; and always would, 
and there was ho other body to whom it could legiti- 


mately belong; and it would be in thé er of 
Parliament, as the tative of the , to 
deal with that proj as it might think best for the 


ad vantage of the Whole community. Andther objee- 
tion was that the action taken by the friends of the 
Society tended to stir up strife, and was a bar to 
Christian union. The controversy, however, must go 
on, as the question was one of the most important of 
the They should conduct the movement, how- 
ever, in a proper spirit, avoiding personalities, and 
bringing forward facts and arguments, and doing all 
in their power to avoid unnecessary offence. (Ap- 
plause.) ¥ 

The Mayor, who wis received with loud cheers, 
moved the first fesolution, and said:—“TI am not 
going .to-night to enlarge on the resolution, but to 
say that I cordially endorse its sentiments, and 


rejoice in the passing of those recent Acts of Parlia- 


ment that have assisted in the promotion of religious 
equality. Let it be distinctly understood that, as a 
Society, we war not with Episco , Methodism, 
Presbyterianism, or Independency. I believe if the 
Church were to-morrow ¢ 
Episcopacy would flourish. I believe there is so 
strong a sentiment in favour of that form of worship, 
and of that form of church government, in the 
minds of the English people, that, under the volun- 
tary system, it would flourish more than it does now. 
The idea that religion, and expenses ap ining to 
it, are provided for in, or by, its establishment, saps 
the springs of benevolence; and largely as all deno- 
minations of Christians contribute to religious objects, 
I believe these gifts would be increased, and that the 
numbers who contribute would be increased, if the 
expenses of the teachers and preachers of religion 
were paid solely by the voluntary offerings of the 
people. Let me remark that in any change proposed 
a sacred regard to all life interests and vested inte- 
rests is insisted on as a principle of the Society. I 
attended yesterday at Redcliff Church on the anni- 
versary of the Canynges’ yen I love occasionally 
to worship in these a old buildings, and long may 


they be preserved! On heari o report of the 
proceedings read, I was — with a i 

instance of voluntaryism among Episcopalians, 
More than 6,000/. has contributed within a few 


years towards the restoration of Redcliff Church, by 
—— living in and connected with the parish of 

cliff. Men who can do these deeds need not be 
afraid of Voluntaryism.“ 

Mr. Carvett WILLIAMs seconded the resolution, 
and after adverting to the successful character of the 
Society’s Parliamentary work last session, proceeded 
to refer to the signs of the times, which indicated 
that the Society’s principles were Kagan and also 
suggested the necessity for greater activity on the 
— of its supporters. He stated several important 
acts, showing that politicians had practically given 
oe the theory of a Church Establishment, and that 
Churchmen were preparing themselves to 1 re 
with the aid of the State. On these facts he based 
an appeal to the friends of free religion to avail 
themselves of a golden opportunity for completing 
the work which had already made such progress. 

Mr. H. Cossuam, who supported the resolution, 
thought the Society was on the eve of realising the 
result of its twenty-two | i 


years labouts: Any exten- 


Jeion of political 


— 


separated from the State, 


1 ’s fairn 
17 - ea 088 


power would tell largely in its 
avour. The 8 of — ee Th —— 
0 as entirely Enoeking away the argumen 
for a State Church; and he bélievéd that the stobess 
of the Bociety woul result ih a marvtllous extension 
of the influence of the Church of England. As to 
the appropriation of the Church property, in case of 
a separation, he thought one of the best and wisest 
* to which it could be applied would pe to use 
t in ere mass of ignorance which at pre- 


sent Ree vailed, to the disgrace of the kingdom, with _ 


OM sh ; 

Mr. Hernert Tuomas briefly moved the next reso- 
lution, which the 

Rev. H. W. a nig oe seconded. Referring to 
the allegation that an Established Church was neces- 
sary to secure uniformity of faith, he said that he 
believed there was as mu ony of opinion 
among the sects of No is a8 they woul 
find existing within the Establish 
eee 
parties in the pecting the o sections; 
and contended that no man had a tight to be a 
sceptic who was paid for beliévity, dr to be the friend 
of Rome while receiving the émoluments of the 
Church of England. Amidst much binghter, he 
asked, had this great mountain of a Stats Church, 
after two hundred years of tere Ne pe forth 
only this little motise of Ritualism; all th 
had got? After some remarks of N. 
question, he inquired how the org be of . 
was to be remedied; and then pointing out that 
Parliament was indisposed, and that no parties were 
anxious for its interference, he closed by cotitending 
that not till the Chutch was se from the 
State would it rise free from the clouds which hung 
round it. | 

On the motion of the Rev. Mr. Srakatronp, se- 
conded by Mr. O. Gopwme, the committee for the 
ensuing year were appointed. | 

The Re Darm Tomas proposed that the meet- 
ing thank Mr. Carvell Williams for his statesmanlike 
speech, and Mr. Parkinson for his most able and 
interesting address. He had travelled a long dis- 
tance to attend that meeting, and had done it from a 
sense of duty. He knew no society whith held a 
more in ble or sounder 2 e, and he had 
the utmost confidence in the Society’s management, 
He also felt that it never was so important as now 
to sustain the movement with vigour, since it was 
eminently called for by the circumstances of the 
times. . 

The Rev. E. J. Haktnanp and Mr. H. O. Wits 
also briefly spoke before the proceedings closed. 


e 0 


1 


Piymovurx.—The Plymouth branch of the Society 
held its annual meeting on the 19th mst. at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Plymouth. There was a large 
attendance. Mr. Peter Adams F. . the chair, 
and amongst others present were Professor Charlton, 
the Rev. C. B. Symes, the Rev. T. C. Page, the Rev. 
J. Stock, the Rev. F. Anthony, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
and Messrs. R. C. Serpell, Rooker, Hicks, Tyeth, 
Nicholson, Langford, E. R. Brown, and Crossing. 
The deputation consisted of Mr. Carvell Williams 
and the Rev. H. W. Parkinson—who had previously 
met the committee and subsctibers at ta. The Rev. 
C. B. Symes, the Rev. T. ©. Page, the Rev. J. Stock, 
and Mr. Nicholson, in addition to the deputation 
adi the meeting, which was well sustained 
from the beginning to the close. On a vote of thanks 
to Messrs. Williams and Parkinson being proposed, 
one of the audience asked if the Society not sent 
a lecturer to the Isle of Wight in support of a Roman 
Catholic candidate, and Mr. Williams, in reply, said 
that it had not hesitated to urge the friends of reli- 

ious — at Newport not to reject a good candi- 
ate, who held their principles, simply because he was 
not a Protestant. 

Bripcewater.—A public meeting in qgemockion 
with the Liberation Society was held last Thursday 
evening in the Town Hall, which was well filled, the 
chair being taken by J. W. Sully, Eeq., who ex- 
pressed the pleasure it gave him to meet so large a 
number of persons on such an occasion in their new 
and spacious town-hall. He saw that there were 
present Churchmen, and others who might differ from 
the promoters of the meeting, and he asked their 
thoughtful attention to what might r The 
first resolution was moved by E. J. Thompson, Esq., 
and seconded by J. Carvell Williams, Esq., in an 
able and eloquent speech. The second resolution was 
moved by the Rev. H. W. Parkinson, of Rochdale, 
with great ability and power, and was seconded b 
Thomas Collins, Esq., who spoke to a growing feel- 
ing e with the objects of the 8388 
the Wesleyan Methodists. Mr. William Hurman 
moved the appointment of the local committee, which 
was seconded in a humorots by the Rev. B. 
Nicholson, of Bristol, and after a vote of thanks to 
the chairman and deputation, the meeting separated. 

Bacur.—QOn Friday night the Rev. W. 
Walters, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, delivered his lec- 
ture on the “ Religious Objections to the Union of 
Church and State in the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Bacup, before a large audience. The chair was 
ey er by Mr. John Howarth, of Lane, who after a 
few lively remarks introduced the lecturer, who dealt 
with the subject in a masterly manner, and dosing 
the delivery of the lecture was tedly applauded. 
A ndent acquaints us that questions were 
ut by the Rev. “itr. itworth, a clergyman of 

acup, and Mr. Holt, who built and endowed the 
church, and by a working man—questions which 
were answered to tho satisfaction of the audience. 
The clerical questioner said that he agreed with many 
rtions of the lecture, and could not — ie 


argument 
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RITUALISM. 

writes to the Nmes to say that he will 
to in the effort prop by “8. G. O.,“ 
and secon Mr. Robert Hanbury, MP., to 
oppose ritualism in the Church, but he does not look 
for success. He thinks that the greater portion of 
our inflaential laity and the great at of the 
bishops and clergy are either fav to Trac- 

tarianism or indifferent to it. They say 
. selves, if Lord Ebury has rightly guessed their feel- 
ings, “ An agitation is troublesome and to be avoided, 
and may lead we don’t know were. If we enter into 


Lord 


ysterious performances ; 
w what we believe about 


to find laymen to 

movement, Lord Ebury thinks, 

the bulk of religious men in the 

not being restrained by the con- 

which hamper the aristocracy, are 

Dissenters, and they now look on with a smile at our 
perplexities, and ask us to follow their example. 

In another letter to the Times, headed Priests 

and Bishops, S. G. O.“ gives fresh illustrations of 

extrem to which the betrayers of the 
Reformed have advanced. He says:— 


the tyranny " 
at the Reformation ; 
ned ministers of 


9 U 
pray the power to fhe 80, — ever exhibi it, as 
gay, yet, w ver prove t , no 
better or worse, no wiser, than their fellow men; if 
these care for the faith in which they have been bred, 
for the freedom of thought they have hitherto prised, 
for the safety of the souls of their children from the 
wiles of a cunning in no of history to be found sur- 
passed, it is time to out, and act. 


He alludes to the manner in which the Ritualists 
deal with the young— 


KI 4 yoy 2 = r used in some 
U s devotions of young persons, 
slly chorieters.” The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion is 4 — io it. These children are taught 
to adore ‘ elements” when consecrated, to pray 
then and there that this sacrificial offering may be 
applied to the joy and refreshment” of the dead. 
There is a th teaching in almost every doctrine 
which our Church, thank God, repudiates. I have 
another book, published at Oxford as a Prayer-book for 
the young; it professes to give Church teaching to 
children uoder twelve years of age. I can hardly con- 
osive anything more pernicious, if it was not for the 
fact, that young brains could only be mystified and 
dulled, not really taught, by such a course of severe 
mysticism. Here the same doctrines are inculcated, the 
same attempt is made to cause children to regard the 
clergymen as priests with miraculous powers. The 
attempt to make young children believe in the miracle 
of the altar, as worked in their presence, if it was not 
so fearfully traitorous to the place end the service, 
would almost admit of being considered comic. To 
expect a child under twelve years of age to really 
accept seriously the directions given is, in my poor 
Opinion, sad proof of utter igoorance of child hood; you 
* 1 just as well give a lesson ia mathematics. Child 
faith is not so easily won by statements of the wonderful, 
and for all it sees; why it is just the clergy it knows 
out of robes in them, doing certain acta with extraordi- 


lace, the handsome decorations of 


to the claims of any 
err 
su ¢ uen 
thing of their — m into the 
rd 
er fo to eve ac 
‘ re is [ the book 


Deen —are ta bt that the 
be @ chief director of their life; they are 


plete absolution i they I sir, 

; but my duty to the public compels 

some of the directions for full confession 

children—the very young—are such as 

of o decency oan read without 

n—such things as the advertisements of a cer- 

tain class of quack doctors only allude to are put into 

this book with little, if any, disguise whatever. J think 

any parent finding this book in the hands of or girl, 
— — 44. — hi 7 rba 

‘ r steps tow m pe 
de ustiflable. I am quite sure I should 
trage on all that men in 


ngs to, is al 
is ob 


of 
inde should be tolerated 
bishops, all 


The bishops, he contends, connive at these things :— 
Of all men living I know none less blind and 


deaf than bishops, They have quick eyes for things | of 


done in their pressnoe, quick ears for doctrine 10 
preached, they have archdeacons and rural deans, a large 
staff ot ready reporters of the sayings and a, of 
their clergy. When two birhops sre known to have 
presented to O nvocation a book which the Anglicans 
regard as one of their most usefal instruments of per- 
version, it can hardly be that the rest of the bench 
and these two sponsors for this book were in ignorance 
that it was only one of a issue of litera' ure, edited 
and written by clergymen of the Established Church to 
promote infidelity to its first principles. 

The archbishops are the visitors over the bishops ; 
to them ought the appeal to be now made. I cannot 
suspect them of ignorance of what the bishops—some of 
them—are doing or have done in the matter of direct 
approval, or indirect connivance. They know, as we all 

w, that to love power is but human; that whatever 
exalts the priest and gives him Divine authority must 
tend to exalt the bishop, who, being priest, has a still 
higher position, and has equal temptation to p at 
more and more official dignity and authority. The be- 
trayal in parish churches of the doctrines the bishops 
were appointed to preserve lies at their door; if they 
slumber at their posts, or, being awake, are content to 
silent, or only give such rebuke as hardly deserves the 
character of a mild remonstrance. 


. G. O.“ asks if the Established Church 
is thus in accordance with the Roman Catholic, if the 
doctrine taught, the vestments used, ag 1 
enforced is lawful to clergymen—is, as they say, the 
ritual and ceremonial proper to the National Church, 
how will it fare with the question of tithe, of endow- 
ments, Church-rates, and the privil 
and bishops, the title to our cath 
proportion of our parish churches ? 


Whatever legal title there is securing these to the 
Church, it will scarcely be denied rests upon its being 
the Church of the Reformation. It is endowed, pro- 
tected, &., and simply on the ground that it shook off 
4 * supremacy and purged itself of Romish error. 
If it did not do this, we, as it appears to me, have 
falsely occupied where others were ejected on a false 

tence. hatever status the clergy is one 
Founded on their being the ministers of a Protestant 
Church. They are in the eye of the law, as such, 
secured all those rights the law gave to them as clergy- 
men; if we cease to protest against the Romish doc- 
trines and practices, to keep out which the nation 
preg us, where is our claim on the nation for any one 


of the clergy 
and the great 


vilege or rty we poseess as clergymen? It may 

ey janet Rw but I bave yet to be con- 
es that this is not a sound view of the position of 
the Established Charch in this matter. 

The English Church Union some time ago obtained 
an opinion from various counsel, including the pre- 
sent Chief Baron, as to the legality of vestments, 
altar lights, &c. For various reasons the views of 
the Solicitor-General and Mr. Coleridge, M.P., have 
only just been given. Both — 
are of opinion that vestments are ut, agreeing 
with ‘eather eminent counsel consulted on this 

int and the illegality of incense, they, differing 
a their brethren, condemn the use of altar lights. 

The Church Association—a society established to 
do battle with the Ritualiste—is advertising for the 
sinews of war. The first list of subscriptions con- 
tains nine names, of which Mr. Hanbury, M.P. for 
Middlesex, stands for 50/., Mr. Dick, M. P. for 


Wicklow, for 107., and Mr. Horsfall, M. P. for Liver- | th 


pool, for 10“. The other six names are for smaller 
amounts. 
The East Teignmouth Ritualist case was again 
before the Court of Arches on Monday, but only to 
consider a technical objection raised on behalf of the 
defendant, Rev. T. B. Simpson, that the citation or 
decree did not specify that the offences alleged had 
been committed within two years, and that conse- 


| 


quently the 15 were vitiated by that material 
omission. 

but 
the 


8 leave to appeal to the Judicial Committee of 
rivy Council. 


THE — PROFESSORSHIP IN 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


The Pali Mali Gazette and Daily Telegraph have 
ublished articles condemnatory of the rejection of 
. Martineau. In reply to the latter, A London 
Undergraduate ’’ writes :— | 
I presume the warmest adherents of Mr. Martineau 
will admit that something probably may be said for the 
course adopted by the council when they learn that the 
resolution rejecting his claims was moved by no less a 
personage than Mr. George Grote, the histerian of 
Greece. It may be very true, as you state, that the 
ains a good moar nobodies,” bat Mr, 

events, is somebody. He is not only one 

rofoundest scholars of 

Liberal cause. He is moreover a man of 

sound and temperate judgment, and it will require a 
t deal of pet to make the public believe that, in 

e evening of hie — he bas become transformed into 


ing 

at the council have rejected Mr. 

u, use he is a Unitarian, as you assert, 

but because he is at this moment professor of this very 
subject of mental philosophy in the leading Unitarian 
college for the training of theological students. To have 
appointed him to the vacant chair would therefore have 
been to advertise to the world that in philosophy Uni- 
versity College had abandoned its ‘* unsectarian” 
character, A troublesome impression already prevails 
that the college is too much under the control of 
Unitarian influences, and the council have been of late 
doing their best to correct it. For the only claim of the 
institution to public support is its entire freedom from 
positive th inflaence of any sort; and the 
appointment of an active polemical divine, however 
eminent, to any professorship, and especially to that of 
philosophy, is contrary to the principles on which the 
college was founded, and on which it bas hitherto been, 
generally speaking, conducted. The case of Mr. New- 


r. Lushington disallowed the objection, | 


e age, but a veteran | Co 


man is not, as you suppose, an exception to this rule. 
He was not made Professor of Latin after the publication 
“Phases of Faith.” ‘When he published that work | 


he was actually professor; and the council, with a 
generosity which was very beneficial to him, but, as I 
can say from experience, very prejudicial to the College, 
declined to request him to 1 

I may add that the course adopted by the council hag 
the „ with, I believe, only two exceptions, of 
the whole body of the professors, Their report to the 
council as to Mr. Martineau’s fitness for the post was 
strictly limited to his intellectual capabilities, which no 
one doubts. It is no part of their duty to report on the 

neral suitability of any candidate for a professorship, 

k it had been, a very large majority would have 
declared their conviction that Mr. Martineau’s pro- 
nounced theological position was an insuperable bar to 
his appointment. 

Professor Key, also, the oldest member of the 
Faculty of Arts in University College, in reply to the 
assertion ef the same journal that Mr. ineau 
was rejected simply because he is a Unitarian, refers 
to the minutes of the meeting of the council on 
August 4, when the question was considered. Mr. 
Grote moved, that The Council consider it incon- 


be | sistent with the complete religious neutrality pro- 


claimed and adopted by University College, to 1 
to the chair of Philosophy of the Mind and Logic 
a candidate eminent as minister and preacher of any 
one among the various sects dividing the religious 
world.“ Sir E. Ryan was the seconder; and the 
votes were—for the motion, 4, and against, 5. On the 
same day, a motion for the appointment of Mr. 
Martineau was made, with the result that the votes 
were for the motion, 4, against, 4; and the chairman 
(Lord Belper) gave his casting vote against the 
motion. At the meeting of this month nineteen or 
twenty gentlemen were present, and on a division 
the —＋4— were 10 against the appointment, 8 for 
it. In reply to the suggestion of the Telegraph that 
if that decision be not cancelled the other professors 
should follow the example of Professor De Morgan 
by resigning their posts, Mr. Key says that few, if 
any, will be disposed to act on that advice :— , 

The feeling among us is au all but unanimous convic- 
tion that the council have been influenced by the best of 
motives in the course they bave taken, and a belief that 
that body is as likely to arrive at a just conclusion on 
such a matter as we are; and I may add, that if the 
same question came again before the senate, in my frm 
belief — would now give an undoubtiug support to 
the council. 


“A Unitarian,” in the course of a letter to the 
Ewaminer, says :— 

Now, inasmuch as we are told that the Unitarians 
the council all voted for Mr. Martineau, and constituted 
nearly the whole of the minority by which he was sup- 
ported, what sense is there in this reply to the accusa- 
tion of sectarianism that the council, containing Uni- 
tarians, rejected Mr. Martineau—if it be nos a 10 
falsi? The unanimity of recommendation by the Se nate 
is also a fallacy, though a less obvious one. The majo- 
rity in a committee of six members of the Senate 
reported that the effect Mr. Martineau’s appointment 
might have in excluding certain students to whom his 
class ought to be open, was a matter for consideration 
upon which they deciived to express an opinion. A 
majority among six could not have been less than four 
totwo. These four must have taken part with others 
who agreed with them in the unanimous vote that 
simply dropped the subject, and threw on the council 
e responsibility of its suggestion and discussion. The 
council discussed and decided, and to this decision the 
members of the Senate now assent almost without 
exception. One marked exceptfon there is, and a dis- 
tinguished one, but it might be argued upon as an 
exception that proves the rule. he Nonconformist 
made a slight mistake the other way which the Spectator 
did not improve. It counted Lord Belper in the majo- 
rity that voted against Mr. Martineau’s election. Lord 
Belper was in the chair, and had he voted the majority 
would have been by one the stronger. 

The agitation on this subject is, as you say, sectarian, 

ing originally from some co-religionists and pri- 
vate friends of Mr. Martineau, but sure to be joined in 
with gusto by representatives of those more frivolous 
Oxford or Cambridge men who affect disdain of a 
London college, which is the one maintainer and 
guardian in this country of a higher education open 
equally to students of every religi us faith. The agita- 
tion is not shared by all the Unitarians, and it may be a 
fact worth stating that one of the most distingui-hed 
ornaments of the Unitarian pulpit, who-e name at that 
time carried more weight than Mr. Martineau’s now 
carries, or ever will carry, was, after long consideration, 
withheld from offering himself as the first candidate for 
the chair now in que- tion, by the same considerations 
which have induced the council of University College 
to determine against the appoiutment of the Rev. James 
Martioeau. 

The Spectator of Saturday * that a requisition 
very powerfully signed by Fellows of University 
6 1 London, of all faiths and the highest stand- 
ing, as well as by many of the most influential pro- 
32 val he sent in next week to the Council of 

niversity ege, asking for a special meeting to 
consider the recent grave error of the Council in 
refusing the best qualified candidate for a chair on 
the ground of denominational ay and to la 
down clearly the principles of the future.“ ; 


THE BISHOP OF ILLINOIS ON THE FREE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


At the meeting of the Church Defence Association 
at Cambridge on Wednesday week, the Bishop of 
Illinois fore the following account of the Episco- 
palian Church in the United States :— 


He must first that the circumstances under 
which the Cuurch existed in the New Worid were entirely 
different from those under which it existed in the Old; 
and he would remind them that there was a vast differ- 
ence between building a new church and repairing an 
old one; so that there might be many changes which it 
_— not be well suddenly to introduce into the Charch 
of England ; and therefore whatever he said must be 
taken on the — 5 ground that he desired to render 
what information he could respeoting the Church with 
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which he was connected. In the next place, the Church 
of the United States was entirely dissociated from the 
civil p wer; there was no connection of any kind 
between the Episcopal or any other Church and the 
State. Its government wa: leit entirely to itself, though 
the Christian religion was acknowledged in the oaths 
by those who held office, and by. the opening of Congress 
by reading prayers. They bad neither endowment nor 
rotection from the State, and they even had to settle 
or themselves questions relating to Church property, 
except when those questions were in conflict with the 
law of the land. Hence, whatever was their hereditary 
character, they were imply a sect among sects, ‘Thirdly, 
with them everything was voluntary, they bad no en- 
dowments or hereditary relations, in many cases they 
had nothing to begin with, and they might be described 
as living from hand to mouth. They lived by faith— 
faith that God would take care of the cause of His dear 
Son, and that he would open the hands and hearts of 
His people to sustain the great claim of the Gospel of 
Christ. In the United States people were not compelled 
to support religion of any kind. In the next place, with 
them everything was elective. The people 1 
everything. The bishops were elected by the diocesan 
synod, or Convention as they called it, and this was a 
mixtore of clergy and laity. Each parish elected its 
own minister, who was referred to the bishop for his 
approval, Next they were federal, like everything el-e 
in the United States; they had a general convention 
consisting of two houses,—in the upper house sat the 
bishops, missionary as well as diocesan ; and in the lower 
house sat four clergymen and four laymen from every 
diocese in the United States; the same number was sent 
from each diocese quite irrespective of its size. The 
lower house sat with open doors; the upper house with 
closed. Nothing was passed without the approval of 
th houses, An alteration in the litu ad to be 
approved by both houses and then sent down to every 
convention in the country, by whom it was returned 
for the next meeting (after a lapse of three years), and 
it then rested with the General Convention for final 
— or rejection. He mentioned this to show how 
careful they were about introducing changes. As to 
diocesan relations, the diocesan synod met once a year, 
of which the bishop was, virtute officit, president, and at 
which the clergy and three laymen from every paris 
assembled: so that the laity had their full share in the 
executive and legislative departments of the diocese, 
Then, in every diocese they had a standing committee, 
consisting of four clergymen and four laymen from each 
of the smaller parishes, and three clergymen and 
three laymen from each of the small dioceses. Here 
again there was tn equality of both orders. The 
office of this committee was to be employed as a 


council of advice to the bishop by whom it might | 


be oonvoked. Amid singular disadvantages they had 
found their system act admirably; and especially 
should be remembered the general prevalence of what 
would here be called Radical feelings, and which were 
not favourable to the progress of such work. Haviog 
thus explained the relation which the laity had in the 
executive and legislative functions of the Church, it was 
only right he should tell them what had been the ex- 
perience of the Church in this particular. It had had a 
fair trial under very disadvanta,eous circumstances, and 
he was bound to say the introduction of the lay element 
had proved entirely successful, (Cheers.) He would 
now inform them of the correlative advantages which 
grew out of the system of the blending of the laity with 
the clergy in thé;mansgement of the affairs of the 
Church. In the first place, it made the laity intelligent 
in all the Church’s affairs. They became so complete a 
part and parcel of its whole that they grew with its 
growth; they knew its wants and feelings, and they 
const quently felt a desire to advocate the rights and in- 
terests of the Church of God. This direct agency by the 
laity also called forth Ckristian charicy. The laity be- 
came familiar with the trials and troubles of the Church, 
as wellas with its practical working; and this know- 
ledge challenged from them a larger liberality, and con- 
nected them clover to the Church because they were one 
with it, The next point in connection with lay adminis- 
tration was that where it assumed 4 mere voluntary 
relation. That was, how far the laity could be invoked 
as assistants to the ministry in their peculiar work. In 
this respect the Church in America were only in the be- 
ginning of its work. 


CHURCH-RATES AT CHURCHILL, Somzrset.—In this 


parish, on the 17th, arate of fourpence in the pound | 


was proposed for repairs of the fabric. Mr. Bobbett 
moved in an able speech an amendment, That this 
vestry declines to grant any rate, and requests the 
churchwardens to propose some other mode of obtain- 
ing the requisite funds.” This was seconded by Mr. 
T. Miles. The chairman (the, Rev. J. B. Archer) 
declined to put the amendment as being irrelevant. 
Eventually the original proposition having been put, 
fourteen of those present voted in favour of it, and 
seventeen against it; and the chairman declared it 
lost by a majority of three. A poll was demanded, 
which took place on the 20th. e screw was put 
on by the pro-rate party, and the parish was much 
excited, gentlemen of the pro-rate party driving 
about in their carriages to collect voters, and the 
anti-rate men employing a large van for the same 
purpose. At half-past one o’clock the latter led by 
a majority of three; but after this their opponents 
rapidly gained ground, till, at the close of the poll, 
the chairman doclared the number of voters to be :— 
For the rate, 109; against, 64: majority, 45. The 
number of persons who voted were 69 for, and 46 
against the rate. 


CHURCH-RATES IN Watzs.—It is stated that 
Major P. B. Williams Pennant, Llanfair, has pro- 
mised 100/. towards repairing the parish church, on 
the condition that no Church-rate be laid on Dis- 
pars and 2 18 has accepted the 
conditions. In the of Llangel „ near 
Conway, on the 7th inst., a vestry was held for the 
— of laying a Church-rate for the repair of the 

bric. Mr. W. Williams, Eirian ws, proposed a rate 
of twopence per pound, which was seconded by the 
Rev. Mr. Price, the iacumbent. Then Mr. Jones, 
Glynuchaf, proposed the amendment, that the church 
should be repaired by voluntary subscriptions, which 


surplice, differin 
h| the extra length of 


| 


was seconded by Mr. D. Jones, Tan’rallt, and the 
resolution was lost by a * * of 11 against 5, so 
the rate was strangled. Mr. Price expressed his 
oe that so s a rate should be refused. He 
had thought before rs to the parish that they 
were a peaceable people and easy to be entreated, but 
he was sadly disappointed. He said that the bisho 
had sent him among them to care for their souls, an 
that us such they ought to submit to the rate pro- 
posed. Last year the 13 nearest to Llangelynin 
acted the same part and refused a Churchrate. 

Fungrat Sermon For Rey. W. Bunting, at 
Surrey CHART. Last Sunday evening the Rev. N. 
Hall, in a sermon on The Dead in Christ,“ gave a 
sketch of the life and character of his friend, and the 
friend of the universal church, whose decease has been 
felt by all denominations, but especially by the Wes- 
leyan Church, of which he was so great an ornament. 
The preacher spoke in the highest terms of Mr. 
Bunting, with whose friendship he had long been 
honoured, who had also been on intimate terms with 
his predecessor, and who had always taken a deep 
interest in the prosperity of S Chapel. 

Tue Recror or Sr. Georce’¥, SovurHwark, AT 
Surrey Cuapgi.—Last Monday the Rev. Hugh 
Allen, D.D., presided at the lecture delivered by the 
Rev. Newman Hall, at the weekly popular evening. 
The chairman in the course of a stirring address, said 
that he was ready to declare in the face of a whole 
bench of bishops, that if the Church of England up- 
held Rationalism, which was infidelity, or Ritualism, 
which was Popery, she had no right to the status 
and emoluments which were hers only on condition 
that, on the one hand, she upheld the truth of God, 
and on the other protested against the superstitions 
of Rome. 

Fatuer Icnatius.—The Rev. H. L. Lyne (Father 
Ignatius) — officiated at St. Bartholomew’s, 
oor-lane (of which he is now the curate), on Sunday. 
He does not now appear in — habit, but be the 
m ordinary cle en only in 

cassock. ‘es ama on the 
head is concealed by what seemed to bea wig. His 
reading of the lessons was natural and feeling ; his 
reaching at the evening service — impassioned. 
e service of this church is conducted in the 
ritualistic fashion, though not with the excess of St. 
Alban’s, &c. The neighbourhood is very poor, and 
presents melancholy scenes of Sabbath desecration. 

THE Late Rev. W. M. Buntinc.—Mr. Bunting 
was buried on Tuesday at Highgate Cemetery, his 
remains being followed to the grave by a large con- 
course of people. The faneral procession comprised 
twelve mourning-coaches, and among the mourners 
were all the heads of the Wesleyan denomination, 
and many ministers of other bodies, including the 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, the Rev. Newman Hall, the Rev. 
Edward White, &o., &o. At the cemetery Dr. Osborn, 
Dr. Johnson, the Rev. William Arthur, and other 
leading Wesleyan ministers, took part in the further 
services, which were unadvisedly prolonged by a 
number of prayers offered in the open air during the 
afternoon of an unusually bleak November day. 
Nevertheless, the whole scene was singularly affect- 
ing. It was the closing of another page in Metho- 
dist history. 

Tue PRESBYTERIAN Union Question.—A meeting 
of the office-bearers of the English Presbyterian an 
United Presbyterian Churches in and around London 
was held on Tuesday in the lecture-hall of Dr. 
Hamilton’s church, Regent’s-square, for the purpose 
of holding a conversation on the union question. 
The Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, moderator of the Synod 
of the United Presbyterian egg ig ag te and 
referred to the difficulties which existed in Scotland 
in the way of union, expressing the hope that these 
would be all surmounted, but stated that if obstruc- 
tions in that country made the general union impos- 
sible, or caused it to be delayed till some indefinite 


riod, then it might be for the Presbyterians in 


ngland to consider whether they might not be able 
to set them an example, by effecting a union of the 
two Churches in the South. (Applause.) The English 
Presbyterians generally advocated a separate Presby- 
terian constitution for England, by the union of the 
English Presbyterians and United Presbyterians in 
the South, on the ground that it would give them 
more independence and freedom in 2 with the 
questions that might arise in England. One of the 
principal United Presbyterian elders also took the 
same view; but Drs. King and Edmond were both 
strongly of opinion that that was an alternative only 
to be used if the union failed in Scotland. 

EXTRAORDINARY SCENE IN A CHAPEL.—The Inde - 
pendent chapel at Milnthorpe has been the scene of 
a rather singular affair. An announcement having 
been made that a comic entertainment would be 
given in the chapel by a travelling musician, some 
of the congregation devised means with a view of 
putting a stop to it. The fitting up of the scenery 
and platform had commenced, when the stranger had 
occasion to leave the chapel for a short time. Here 
was an opportunity for the inhabitants! A strong 
padlock was applied to the door; but on his return 
the comedian caused the barrier to be removed, 
again took possession of the chapel, and threw open 
the doors for the admission of the public. A scene 
of the utmost confusion then ensued. The religious 
portion of the community assembled in the porch and 
around the door, and began singing hymns, whilst 
the performer struck up comic songs, but his voice 
was soon drowned by the outside vocalists, who were 
vociferously cheered by the assembled mob. While 
this was going on, the chapel-keeper, who had been 
deceived as to the real use for which the building 
was required, made her appearance, with the fee 
which had been paid by the stranger for the loan of 


the chapel, and, as he refused to quit and give up 


the | 
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key, she threw the money at his feet, He declined 
to take it, and a general scramble for the cash was 
made by the crowd. The intruder continued his 
performance to the end of the programme, amidst 
great tumult, and it was a considerable time before 
order had been restored in the place. 

Easter Dugs.—In the Court of Queen's Bench, 

on Wednesday, the case of the Queen v. Kidd came 

before the court. The case arose on an ecclesiastical 

claim as to the right to recover the sum of 64d. by 

way of Easter offering. There had been a proceed- 

ing before the magistrates under the Act 7th and 8th 

of William III., cap. 6, giving a summary remedy 

for ecclesiastical dues upon any parochial right, ous- 
tom, or prescription ; and two questions were raised 
—whether this statute applied to a customary claim 
of an Easter offering; and whether, if so, the juris- 
diction of the magistrates was vested by a bond fide 
dispute as to the existence of the customary right. 
In a recent case in this court, it was contended that 
there was a common law right to an offering of two- 
pence; but the present, it will be observed, was a 
claim of 64d., which could only be done by custom. 
It was contended, on the part of the appellant, that 
the magistrates could never determine a question 
of disputed custom; and a case in this court in 
Lord Campbell’s time, Ayrton v. Acton (14 “Queen’s 
Bench Reports”), which decided that mortuaries 
were not within the magisterial jurisdiction, was 
relied upon as showing that no ecclesiastical claim 
founded on custom could be deemed within the 
jurisdiction. Mr. Kidd, the appellant, is a Dissent- 
ing minister at Preston, and the magistrates had 
made an order upon him for payment, against which 
he had appealed. It appearing that the custom had 
been disputed at the hearing, and there being nothing 
to show that it was not disputed bond fide, the court 
decided in favour of the appellant, the defendant. 


Beligious Intelligence. 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS. 


“WwW.” claims a right to speak on the question 
raised by Mr. White, on the ground of twenty-six 
years of active work in the interests of tem ce, 
education, and other measures for the benefit of the 
working classes. He says :— 


Our creed-constituted religious systems are felt b 
the intelligent among working men to be very detective, 
if not absolutely false. They couceive them to en- 
nourage the name to live, rather than the reality. They 
= in evidence to the barren lives of the bulk of pro- 

essing Christians, and contrast this do-nothing pro- 
fersion with the active beneficence of life and means of 
many nen-professors. 

The current phraseology in which religion has been 
so long stereotyped, is to multitudes meaningless and 
totally unintelligible, and to many more the mere garb 
of cant and hy Many of these phrases are the 
current banter in workshops when religion turns up as 
the subject for ridicule and contempt. 

The teaching that makes a religious life contingent 
upon some external influence to be implanted in the 
individual, and over which he has little or no control, 
keeps myriads away from the religious teaching of the 
day. They cannot comprehend it, they know not the 
shibboleth to command its presence, they despair of ever 
getting it, relinquish all attempts, and leave our 
churches and chapels to those who can understand the 
doctrines taught, or the multitudes who sit through our 
services as a thing of form or respectability. 

The teaching that man is inherently vile, and that he 
cannot make himself otherwise without the myste:ious 
azency referred to above, has driven the world away from 
all religion, and left the festering mass—far beyond the 
hand workers—to live to the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. My stepmother always told me I should come 
to the gallows,” says the mild boy Gabbitas, and I 
knew I should murder somebody.” And he 
over the prediction till he verifies it. This is but an 
exaggeration of our religious teaching. We tell the 
people they are born in sin and shapen in iniquity,” 
and that they are powerless for righteousness unless they 
undergo some mystic and incomprehensible change ; and 
pa d believe us, and do the works of their imputed 

ather. 

Finally, many of our working men are learning that 
religious life demands purity ; that the laws of life and 
health are God’s laws; that obedience to these is us 
imperative as obedience to the laws of a higher cha- 
racter ; that the narootization of the body by tobacco 
and alcohol is disobedience to God; and those who thus 
disobey are not just the persons to set themselve- up as 
par excellence the teachers of religion, and to proclaim to 
the world, The temple of the Lord are W.“ 

I could enlarge; I forbear. 1 could suggest remedies ; 
I also forbear. It will not be a severe task for the 
readers of the Nonconformist to see the alternative for 
much that I have written. I must however say that, 
baving much to do with making dirty (morally) people 
clean, and also much success in my work, I find the best 
means to be, not to tell them they are irretrievably 
dirty, and powerless to cleanse themselver, but to lift 
them out of their dirt, give them a good arubbing, set 
them before a glass, and show them how pleasant it is to 
be clean, and how easy to keep themselves so. 


The Rev. D. W. Purpon, of Hinckley, thinks the 
working classes might have reason to protest against 
the assumption that they are more alienated from reli- 
gious institutions than other sections of the com- 
— 4 He adduces the following reasons for this 


lst. The working classes form the great bulk of most 


congregations, at least out of the Establishment, and 
* so of our week-night congregations. 
2nd, They form a fair proportion of our church- 


t 


members, in Dissenting churches. 


3rd, From ranks are mainly gathered our staff 
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of local r Sabbath - school teachers, tract dis- | alienation is to be found in the apathy and spiritual 


4th. According to their ability they contribute a 
fair proportion to the support of our religious institu- 


5th. As a class there are none who more heartily 
appreciate faithfal, manly, loving ministrations from 
ministers of all denominations, none more thankful for 
warm and true- ere effort on their behalf, as witness 
thoge services w hare been conducted in workshops, 

Ko., during the interval for refreshment. 
6th. 5 have mostly formed the hearers in the 
ma d large gatherings which have characterised our 
oor 


services, 
7th. They are, as a class, most ready to give a heart 
and ul weleome to any minister of the ‘ 
who. at a seasonable time, one in the true spirit of the 
sat, otf 
e 


ma ba of then ak lightly of suck a vit 
ar 

tian 

re 


e 
hi 
goes, and that of many Chris- 
Be Ui whoa I Date aseveroed on the sub- 


= 50 5 

” isters bear 
etre 4 As ition ot tracts, T know 
where in the worst part of a mining population the dis“ 


tributor, who with the tract had kindly inqutries to 
make ing the health, e., of the family, was 
alwa ntly called to account if she omitted her 
u round, was always welcomed, bad the best evi- 
dence the tracts read, being received even where 
e that could read had to be in for that purpose. 
could add pe per to 1. 140 that i * rm as 
not ater among the wage-receivin 
* % . * te g age- g 


| oo eo, e of 
At the same time, I admit that there is a sad amount 


of it in this cleas; and my honest conviction is that 
the cause is to be found very largely, partly in that 
priestly inconsistency, assumption, and intolerance 
which not only characterised days gone, but of which 
we, as Dissenters, see fer too much even now, and 
rtly in the conscience-benumbing teachings which not 

0 80 ee in * tab ym a te I = also 

ng customs of our dey much more 

to do with this — 410 e. These drink- 
ing habits and frequenting of public-houses, with what 
passes, there can ssarvely produce other fruit; and I think 


that to souree must be traced the loss of many of 
FFF 

ar oid it w ey, 
ae . read alaneet Yoraed into the d 017 


usages common to many workshops, which too often 1 

to the moat beleful associations. At any rete, it is 
well we should know why so many of this and every 
other class are so fer alienated from our ous in- 
stitutions, For thongh I believe that the complaint 
respecting the working classes alone is properly the 


it originated—our own churches need to be 
up to more activity among all those yo are 

living without God and without hope in the world. An 
while we do not overlook other classes as not needing 
attention, we may legitimately start with the working 
as a preliminery of snoh 1 9 is 

proposed, or rather as a p carrying our, 
would it not be well if in each chureb and ation 
the receiving portion be invited to meet (all the 
better if after 1 fea), and endeavour to gain from the 
working men in attendance their impressions on this 

subject with respect to their fellow-workmen ? 


proper? of the Church of England—where, if 1 mis- 7 
not, 
atirred 


industrial popula on, to whom the letters of Mr. 

| of our correspondents apply, the 

2 labourers should appear to be ex- 
uded. He asks why they are exclnded :— 

Ie it that the alienation of the farm- labourer from 
religious instrustion is not so great? Alas! I am in- 
clined to think it is even greater than that of our 
large towne. 28 go into our country obapels, 
or enter our so-called “poor man's church, an 
where sball we find him? We look in vain, for he is 
not there. He is to be found wandering in the fields, 
searching for game or sport of some kind. He is seen 
loitering and hanging about the corners of streets 
collecting in groups to make sport of passers-by, and 
all, spending his time and his money at the 
blic-house. Anyone who has visited our rural dis- 
ots can vouch for the truth of the above statement. 
If this is the case—and it is so—surely the agricul- 
tura erer should not be left out. There is too much 
of what your Clapton correspondent calls the priest ia 
the pulpit, the man up there.” We want more of the 
house-to-house visitation. It is true we have our 
* cures, but they go as one baving authority, as 
one 


most ignorant of the vill 
knowledge to kick at this ond when they make their 
visits, upon 
tion turn? 


who are so out of place in standing up to preach 

should be at work: they should take the tract districts, 

tracts would probably gain an easy 

entrance into the house of the poor man, and then might 
talk to him and bis 


ily about that which most con- 
cerns them in this life, and upon which their future 


happiness or misery depends ; they might say somethin 
whist by the grace of God would a bs to jou 


‘be found in evangelising and missionary operations. If 


deadness of the profersing mem our Christian 
churches. The general idea amongst them is, that they 
have nothing to do, so they sit down, fold their hands, 
and leave all the work for the minister. The working 
man wants taking by the hand and have given to him a 
warm reception, and let him see that it is bis interest 
and welfare you have at heart then he will be drawn—he 
will be won over. Do away with that feeling of supe- 
riority which manifests itself so much amongst Chris- 
tians, they say—if not in words, their looks and actions 
express it—‘ Stand back, I am better off and superior to 
you or in other words, they give the poor man the 
‘cold shoulder.” Let this be altered, and don't treat 
the working-man as something inferior, and his feelings 
towards you will soon be changed; he will be more 
susceptible and more “‘ get-at-able.”. We want more of 
Gladstone’s flesh-and-blood doctrine amongst us. ; 

I think the remedy for the existing state of things will 


each church were to form itself into a minature mission- 

ry society, and become a centre for the diffusion of the 
— in the way above stated that of evangelising ; 
and the operations well watered with earnest prayer, 
the face of things wanld soon be changed, and the object 
go much desired would be the certain result. 


“‘Egomer”’ reflects seyerely on what he believes to 
be the fact that all our churches are departing from 
Scriptural simplicity and putting on to a large extent 
the garb of the Man of Sin. This will, to a great 
extent, account for the estrangement of the working 
classes, und may also, he fears, ere long, keep out of 
the Church the truly devout and thoughtful of every 
class. He writes :— 

Oar churches are fast becoming mere associations for 
the support and extension of a Protestant priesthood—a 
priesthood vastly diff. rent to that described in the Word 
God as a Royal Priesthood. In proof of this, witness 
the 9 7 widening of the gap between the clergy and 
the laity, the 1 * the gown, and the other 
etceteras whereby that diatinction is being more sharply 
defined, and especially the jealousy with which any 
attempt at preaching by laymen is looked upon by the 
ordained ministers of many of the denominations ; look, 
too, at the extreme outcry at the present time on behalf 
of ministers’ salaries. lu some of the denomivations 
this is carried to such an extent as would fully justify 
anyone logically to conclude that the Church was 
organised for the minister, rather than the minister (as 
the very word implies) set apart for the Church. 

This course being adopted and continued and increased, 
will ere long make our volantary churches a burden 
grievous to be borne, and the Gospel, instead of being 
the freest thing under God's heaven, will become a 
luxury only to be had by those who have of this world’s 
goods enough and to spare. I should like some statist 
do enumerate the cost of conversion per head in this age 
of ive genius as compared with that of Paul 
and Peter and the rest of the brethren who, when 
scattered abroad, went every where preaching the Gospel. 
hope I have not shocked you by such a statement. It 
is a fact that at this present time, when machinery only 
of an expensive kind is used to any extent for spreading 
the Word, that results are far short as compared to that 
time when every lover of the Saviour took up his 
parable and cried aloud, Come, and when the 
preacber could emphatically say to those without, I 
seek not 199s", but you.” Sir, these are things which 
ought to be looked in the face. The infidel can be bold, 
and charge the disciples with delegating their own duties 
to others who are ready to do it for à consideration, and 
they can fearlessly ask, How can you believe that men 
are being damned, and yet etand heedleasly by quieting 
your gonscience by hiring a substitute? and the 
mechanic looks on and sees only a piece of jobbery 
whereby the wealthy in the Church receive the honour, 
and the minister the pay. 

I say, sir, that a feeling of ye | is fast stealing 
over our volun churches as well as that of the 
Establishment. Ministers generally don’t like laymen 
to preach, and congregations generally have an equal 
objection ; so much is this the case, that labours of love 
are fast dying out in some of the denominations, ip 
others they have never been allowed, and work only 
for pay is becoming the order of the day. How many 
of the churches are there who would be satisfied, in the 
case of their minister being unable to supply the pulpit 
on apy Sabbath-day, to put up with an address from 
their deacons or other church-members? Very few. In 
such a case the town would have to be ransacked for an 
ordained minister, and after securing such a one, and 
guaranteeing him his guinea or two guineas as the case 
may be, probably his labours would fall short of the lay 
brother who would have done his best out of love to the 
Saviour; but then it is not respectable, bis education 
has been confined to the Spirit and the Word, he knows 
nothing of Greek, end above all has not been ordained ! 

Imsgine, sir, such a piece of diplomacy as this in 
Apostolic times; and this is not a faucy picture, but a 
fact, and one not overvoloured, but toned down. Facts 
connected with churches often occur, which, if written 
in Scripturally simple language, would cause the blush 
of shame to mantle the cheek of the veriest professor. 
Bat, Sir, I have written too much, and in couolusion 
let me say that I do not desire to lay the blame any - 
| where particularly: it is an outgrowth caused by various 
circumstances, and might be removed without detriment 
to any existing interest, and with advantage, humanly 
speaking, to the church within and the world without. 

If in the suggested conference a paper or papers were 
read, in which the principles of a New Testament Church 
were clearly defined, at least in as far as they can be 
collated from the New Testament, and if these were 
brought out and contrasted with present practic , much 
would be done whereby the church might be bevetited 
and made more useful to the wer d. We want not 
fewer ministers; we want not that ‘they should be less 
highly educated, or paid, or respected but we went, if 
possible, an increase of these in eve y respect, and over 
and above this, all, both deacons and e ders, and chureh- 
members who hive tie ability, urgea aud tar gh 5 us 
the telents which Gd bas given them in spieadin, « 
knowledge of His salvatio. to those wh> know rror. sad, 
We want the ministers to become p:o'essors of th 
in the churches over wich they are placed, and the 


church in its every member to become ministers of the 


eee en they might read ** iblo 2 pray 
with them, ar an 9 m raunde them to 
attend the house of God. But th main canted of ail tits 


word, we want more of 


tween rich and poor, More meetings of the church-mem- 
bers for edification, and salutation, and greeting, in short 
more true piety exemplified, and less of mere increase 
of numbers without piety, more consistent and Scriptural 
giving by the members of the charch, and fewer, if any, 
ap to the world. The church ought to support its 
own ordinances and spread the Gospel at ita own cost, 
and then would it be more of a spiritual society, and 
less of a mere association of respectable people, many 
of whom, were a persecution to arise because of the 
word, would turn back and walk no more with Him who 
is the church’s head and the church’s Lord and Master, 
The Working Man (Cassell’s) of last Saturday con- 
tains some correspondence on this subject in answer 
to a letter addressed to that journal by “A Middle. 
Class Layman,” a few weeks previously. One corre. 
spondent, a disciple of Comte, who occasionally 
figures at the Cleveland Hall (Secularist), sees one 
cause and would provide one remedy :— 


The cause of the alienation of the working classes, as 
well as that of other classes, from religious institutions 
is simply the growing scientific character of the age, 
which creates a scepticism, or an incredulity, towards 
any doctrines not founded on scientific evidence—not 
developed by the positive method, i. e., by observation 
and experience. This implies the rejection of all 
theology which is universally based on the imagination 
and tradition. 

By calling in the aid of M. Comte and his expositors, 
Messrs. Congreve, Lewes, and Miss Martineau, he 
would show the “thoughtful” readers of the Work. 
ing Man that 


There is a religion developed by a philosopher 
who is generally admitted to be one of the greatest 
thinkers of the age,” which will harmonise with the 
most advanced stage of human progress, because it is 
founded on the universal and immutable laws of 
Nature. 

Another correspondent, signing himself S. G. 
Larner, of Goole,” says: — 


There are various reasons for the working classes not 
uniting with the various desominations, or attending 
public worship. I will state what I consider to be one 
of the preatest obstacles at the present time existing in 
most of ‘the churches (I mean places of worship). The 
leading men, generally speaking, belong mostly to the 
higher or middle classes, and as a general rule they have 
little or no sympathy with the working classes. They 
will not associate with them, or scarcely notice them. 
They carry their pride and haughty mien to the house 
of God, and for fear of losing caste they separate them- 
selves from the poorer classes, and by actions, if not in 
words, they say, ‘‘Stand aside, I am holier than thou.” 
And it is to be lamented that the majority of our 
ministers are as indifferent about the poorer or working 
classes as the higher classes are. A working man 
is scarcely known by our travelling ministers, or 
even by many church ministers, while there is 
scarcely a wealthy man in any church but what 
is well known by the minister, who, as a general 
rule, will put himself to a little extra trouble to 
give the man of wealth a courteous salute and a shake 
of the hand; but who passes by the working man—it is 
below his dignity. Now, sir, we as working men cannot 
shut our eyes to these things— we cannot help seeing 
them, and, seeing them, we feel that we are despised. 
We come to the conclusion that if they cannot bs 
sociable with us in the House ot God, where all are 
equal in the sight of God, they never can asaociate with 
us in heaven. Eeither the rich will be shut out or the 
poor will be shut out. No twoclasses there; no distinc- 
tion there. Jesus said, By this shall men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one for another.” 
What is love? How do our leading Christians practise 
it? Love looks on the working man, and acknowledges 
him as one of the sons of God, equal with the rich. 
When Jesus was on earth, He made the working men— 
those ignorant fishermen—His chosen compavions. 
Would to God our ministers of the pre-ent day would do 
the same, and preach and teach the same ungarnished 
doctrines that Jesus taught and pre- ched, and walk in 
His footsteps, and lay aside their pride, and fear not to 
teach and preach the whole Gospel of Christ, and Ißhave 
not the least doubt but thousands in town and country 
who hardly ever attend a place of worship would flock 
to hear the Werd of God. That, sir, is all the modifi- 
cation that is needed to attract the working classes toa 
place of worship. 

A third writer says he can understand the anti- 
pathy of the working classes to the Roman, English, 
and Wesleyan Churches; but, he continues,— 

_I cannot understand why they act so to the Congrega- 
tional Church, as their polity is in accordance with their 
avowed aspirations—manhood, and even womanhood 
suffrage, vote by ballot, liberty of speech, Ko. I know 
that many working men, members of Congregational 
churches, would gladly join with other working men in 
any organisation for the benefit of their fellows. 


THE SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN 
LONDON. 

On Monday evening a social meeting for con- 
ference and prayer of the committee and stewards 
engaged in promoting the Special Keligious 
Services at St. James’s Hall and the Britannia 
Theatre, was held in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Rooms, Aldersgate street, Mr. Samuel 
Morley in the chair. After refreshments and devo- 
tional exercises, 

Mr. Mogtey said the committee had invited the 
stewards who had been so earnestly engaged in con- 
nection with these srvices, not to thank them, for 
they did not look for thanks, but to congratulate 
them on t o evident good which had been already 
accomplishe:, and to ask them how they might 
m ike such 8 rvices yet more useful. The work in 
iich they Lad been engaged was one of much self- 
de tial, and they were well entitled to the kind co- 
operation and counsel of the general committee, 
which, in their name, he offered to the stewards on this 
occasion. The committee would also be glad to hear 

y suggestion which might be offered, not only as 


Scriptural 
brethren in thé church, an om of the distinett aed be 


r in which they was engaged, but 
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also on the larger question — the evangelisation of 
London. He confessed that he was appalled when 
he thought on the spiritual destitution of the metro- 
polis. No doubt much was being done to meet the 
great, and in many respects growing evils of the 
day, but after all they were not providing for the 
increase of population, leaving the great mass 
of destitution as they had found it years ago. He 
felt that the, were only on the threshold of this 
work, ard h d need to take counsel together and 
stimulate .uch other so as to secure every variety 
of means and adapt them to the wants of the com- 
munity. He was glad to find that a conference was 
to be held to considerhow they might bringin the work- 
ing classes, or artisan population, few of whom were 
found under {the means of grace; and from what 
he had heard of a preliminary meeting of the pro- 
moters of that conference, he was sanguine that 
much good would result from it. He felt, however, 
that the greatest thing that conld be done was for 
every Christian to show that he was real; that could 
only be done by personal and daily consecration, 
showing it in the market-place, in the warehouse, 
in the counting-room, and in the workshop, by a 
consistent, holy life that the careless multitude 
might be made to feel that there was a reality in 
what they professed. In working, as they were now 
doing, in connection with these religious services, he 
would say, don’t be impatient ofresults. The seed has 
to be cast upon the waters in faith, and it may not be seen 
in the fruit until “ after many days.” He was not a 
believer in what was called religious statistics; that 
is to say, while they were to look for results and lay 
hold of them and turn them to yet higher account, 
they were not to judge of progress by tabulated 
statistics which were but too often made too much of 
to help appeals for aid, when reliance should rather 
be placed on the results of Christian effort, so showing 
and so proving themselves as not to be mistaken. 
He quite agreed with those who held that the Gospel 
and the Gospel only could save the sinner, but there 
was a lower level on which they might all work, 
and he therefore accepted temperance societies, 
working men’s clubs, and such like methods of deal- 
ing with the masses as might lead on to the higher 
level of Christian service, thus preparing the way for 
the Gospel, without which the world could not be 
bronght to the rule of Christ. He would suggest 
also whether less doctrine and more practical preach- 
icg was not a question worthy of consideration. No 
doubt it was the duty of the minister to bnild 
up his church with intelligent preaching, but 
in these evangelistic services elaborate doo- 
trinal discourses would not do, and indeed in 
all these services they required simple, earnest 
setting forth of the great leading doctrines of 
the Gospel as Christ dad taught them Himself. 
He believed that many went to St. James's Hall now 
regularly, just because they there heard that kind 
of preaching, and that many shopkeepers and 
tradespeople who had not been in the habit of going 
to any place of worship, were now regular attenders 
there, especially in the afternoon, and were receiving 
lasting good. In the Britannia theatre the attend- 
ance was evidently more of the working classes, for 
whom these special services were chiefly intended, 
and his only regret was, that they had no means of 
gathering up the fruit of these services by meetings 
held during the week. They wanted a room, where 
they could invite the people to a cup of tea, and 
otherwise bring such social influences to bear on 
them as might, by the Divine blessing, serve to pro- 
mote their highest good. But that and other points 
would now be for the meeting to consider, and he 
would, therefore, invite a free interchange of thought 
in the least formal manner possible, that the com- 
mittee might, in carrying forward these services do 
so yet more usefully, and perhaps extend them. (Hear, 
hear. 

Me Srureg was much pleased with the results of 
those services, and hoped that something more would 
yet be done to provide halls in which they might 
combine many operations, as in Mr. M‘Cree’s hall in 
St. Giles’s, for the benefit of the working classes. 

Mr. ColLms had attended the services and been 

rivileged to help in the arranging for them in 
Bt James’s Hall now for seven years, and he could 
not but thank God and take courage. They were never 
better attended than on last Sunday, and while the 
preaching had been of the most sound and practical 
character, the prayer-meeting which followed the 
2 s service had been a most hallowed service. 

e had seen a thousand people at that meeting, and 
many of them bowed down with evident contrition and 
silent sorrow. While he would not say a word that 
would appear to reflect on what were called revival 
meetings, he yet felt that in the earnestness of the 
scenes which were every Sunday afternoon to be seen 
at St. James’s Hall, there was a power far more 
potent than that which sometimes showed itself in a 
more demonstrative form. (Hear.) 

Mr. Taytor could speak for the services in the 
Britannia Theatre, and testify that they were never 
more efficient and never more impressive than they 
were at present. LastSunday they had the very audi- 
ence that was desirable, and a more attentive meeting 
was never assembled. Mr. Taylor related some cases 
of conversion that had resulted from these services. 

Mr. Jcatas ALExaNDER had been chiefly connected 
with the St. James’s Hall services, and he must say 
that they had far exceeded his expectations, and 
deepened his conviction that tho sure and certain 
way to reclaim the masses who are living in careless 
indifference to their eternal interests or in open sin, 
was to bring the loving Gospel of Jesus to bear on 
their hearts and consciences. He would not like to 
say a word which would discourage the labours of the 
many good people who were seeking to benefit the 
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working classes, by means of working 
but he held strongly that the working man’s home 
was far more important to him, iad that in the 
cultivation of right home feeling in connection with 
the realisation of the Gospel: as the spring of our 
highest joy, lay the source of our hope in dealing 
with the working classes. 

Mr. Henson, who had been for some years mis- 
sionary in connection with the services in the Bri- 
tannia Theatre, testified to the great good that had 
been done there. He could see seven stewards pre- 
sent who were brought to Christ by means of these 
services, and there were many others who had found the 
same blessing which the day would declare. He would 
suggest that it might be well for the preachers to 
beyond the grand elementary truth of Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and be saved,“ and show how they 
were to work out their own salvation,” and also 
that it would be well if there could be a prayer 
meeting held in the theatre immediately after the 
service. 

The Rev. J. H. Wruson said the statements made 
that evening must deepen the conviction in their 
minds that too much importance could not be 
attached to these services for the good done in them; 
but they were valuuble also for the good done by 
them, for many a minister and clergyman would 
have cause to bless the day when they were first 
established in London. For having to adapt them- 
selves and prepare their discourses on the principle, 
not only of free speech, but of free prayer, the reflex 
influence of this would be felt by their own congre- 
gations. Indeed, he had met with one clergyman 
who had acknowledged that he had never known 
the power of preaching until he had come to realise 
it in these services. Mr. Wilson suggested that 
something should be done to engage music-halls and 
concert-rooms, so as, as far as possible, to counteract 
the evil influences of those places during the week. 
There had been scarcely any increase in the number 
of theatres during the last thirty years, and what 
was called the legitimate drama was now unpopular. 
But the music-halls and concert-rooms had increased 
from four to 400, and the entertainments provided 
in them, combined as they were with smoking and 
drinking, were ruining thousands of young persons 
who were attending them. He had preached at 
some of these halls on the Sunday, and never had 
more attentive audiences, so that if they could afford 
to rent them, much good might thus be done. 

Other suggestions were offered, after which the 
Rev. Epwarp Pryce, the honorary secretary of the 
committee, said that he would be glad to receive 
suggestions at any time, and that the committee 
would be always ready to carry out whatever should 
appeet likely to make the services yet more and more 


men’s clubs, 


useful. 
The Rev. W. Snrrrox closed the meeting with 
prayer. 


Lonpon.—NeEw CoLieGeE CHAPEL, Sr. JoHN’s 
woop.—The resignation, through illness, of the Rev 
Henry Christopherson, minister of New College 
Chapel, is announced. After only partial duty, fol- 
lowed by four months’ rest, Mr. Christopherson 
found himself unable to resume his labours. Indeed, 
he nearly fainted in the pulpit three Sundays ago. 
The obvious necegsity of total relief from all minis- 
terial anxiety, as well as labour, for a protractei 
period, and an earnest solicitude for the welfare of 
the congregation in the meantime, led him to send 
in a resignation, which, he stated, was absolute and 
final. It was therefore accepted. At a meetin 
convened for the purpose, resolutions expressive o 
gratitude, sympat y, and earnest desires for Mr. 
Christopherson’s speedy restoration to health and 
active service, were unanimously passed, and steps 
were at once taken to present him with a substantial 
token of respect and affection. 

LonpON.—CaMBERWELL.—On Wednesday evening 
an interesting public meeting was held in Albany 
Chapel to announce and further an effort now being 
made by the Rev. De Kewer Williams to raise a 
spacious and commodious chapel and schoolroom in 
the northern and most populous district of Camber- 
well, After prayer by the Rev. W. K. Rowe, it was 
announced that Samuel Morley, Esq., has generously 
offered 600/., and the London Congregational 
Chapel-building Society the same sum ; and a list of 
donations was read, including a communion-table. 
Peter Tait, Esq., twice Mayor of Limerick, took the 
chair, and dwelt on the fact that in the adjoining 
parishes of Camberwell and Newington there are 
more than 150,000 inhabitants, and only provision 
for about 50,000 in all the churches and chapels 
The Revs. W. A. Essery, P. T. Turquand, J. Pillans, 
J. C. Gallaway, M. A., secretary of the English Congre- 
gational Chapel- building Society, and William Tyler, 
praised this endeavour to provide for avery necessitous 
neighbourhood, and spoke of the high character, 
ability, and energy of the minister. 

Vicroria Park.—The iron church erected for the 
Congregationalists at the extremity of Bethnal-green 
parish is to be replaced by a permanent structure 
capable of holding 2,000 persons. It may be remem- 
bered that the first pastor, the Rev. H. D. Northrop, 
B.A., resigned last spring, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. R. Seddon, who, owing to various cir- 
cumstances, was not publicly recognised till a few 
days ago. Since the ministrations of Mr. Seddon 
have commenced seats have been put into the aisles, 
the vestries and principal lobby have been thrown 
into the chapel, and the gallery has been doubled, 
making the accommodation now upwards of 1,200 ; 
yet the place is well filled every Sabbath morning, 
while in the evening it is crowded to overflowing, a 


large number having to go away unable to obtain 
eyen standing - room. Under these circumstances, 


— 


the people feel compelled to take immediate steps 
for the erection of a permanent building. Plans are 
being prepared by Mr. Poulton, the architect, and 
the building will be commenced as soon ag possible, 
Substantial help has been promised by Samuel 
Morley, Esq., and the London Congregational 
Chapel-building Society, and the congregation has 
already promised about 3,000l., although a large 
majority of them are poor. The building will cost 
10,000“. It will be erected on a site which is part 
of what was the notable Bishop Bonner’s orchard. 


Fiint.—Mr. W. S. Roberts, late a student at 
Carmarthen Presbyterian College, has accepted an 


invitation to the pastorate of the Independent ohuro h 
at Flint. | 


ABERSYCHAN.—Mr. W. Griffiths, of the Carmarthen 
Presbyterian College, has accepted an inyitation to 
become the pastor of the Independent church at 
Abersychan, Monmouthsbire. 


New Baptist CHART, Sureston-on-Stour.—The 
Baptist church in this town was formed in 1780, and, 
baying obtained a piece of copyhald ground, pro- 
ceeded to build a place of worship, which, until 
N was used for that purpose by the congrega- 
tion. The building had, however, become so dilapi- 
dated as to be unsafe; the church therefore resolved 
to build a new chapel. Being unable to obtain a new 
and better site, they first enfranchised the land, and 
afterwards commenced tho structure, which was 
formally opened on Tuesday, Nov. 20. The chapel 
is in the early English style. It is built of stone, 
with Bourton freestone coins and windows. The 
commodious entrance-porch and aisle are paved with 
tesselated tiles. The roof of the chapel is open, the 
pews of the most modern and comfortable construc- 
tion, and the platform-pulpit of an unusually light 
and pretty design. The whole of the woodwork is 
stained straw colour and varnished. The chapel is 
lighted at night by three star pendants from the 
principal rafters. The chaste simplicity and quiet 
1 of the chapel are much admired. The new 
schoolroom and vestry are at the pulpit end, and are 
built at right angles to the chapel, so that by a large 
archway in the wall between the two the schoolroom 
can be used for the purpose of public worship. The 
works have been admirably executed by Mr. Harry 
Parker, of this town, ax the undertaking, as a 
whole, is an evidence of the improved taste, the 
oot 18 and eter 1 ty of — Nonconformity, 
is highly successful issue is in owing to 
the indefatigable and skilful aan of the Rev. G. 
Robson, who, for the last thirteen years, has been 
the much-esteemed pastor of the church. The first 
services connected with the opening were held on 


Tuesday last. At two p.m. a sermon was preached 
by the Rev. H. E. Von Sturmer, of Worcester, from 
Psalm lxxxvii. 2, and in the evening, at six, by the 
Rev. C. J. Middleditch, of Blockley, from 1 Tim. iii. 
15. At five o’clock a tea-meeting was held in the 
White Horse assembly-rooms, and as the tea was 
genercusly given 4 e ladies, the proceeds of the 
tickets made a handsome addition to the collections, 
On Sunday, the 25th, two sermons were preached by 
the Rev. William Allen, of Oxford, in the morning 
from Ephesians ii. 19, and in the evening from 
Psalm xix. 1, 2. The congregations were excellent 
and the sermons fully sustained the reputation of the 
several preachers. The attendance of many friends 
from neighbouring towns was very gratifying to the 
congregation at Shipston. The collections altogether 
very nearly amounted to the noble sum of fifty 
guineas, 

New ConergcationaL Cuuncn at LewisHam.— 
On Tuesday, Nov. 20th, the memorial-stone of a new 
Congregational Church at Lewisham, for the use of 
the congregation of the Rev. Henry Baker, was laid 
by Mr. Samuel Morley. A large number of persons 
were assembled, and the proceedings commenced by 
the singing of a hymn, and the reading of a selection 
of Scripture by the Rev. E. Dennett, of Greenwich. 
The Rev. W. Tyler then offered prayer; after which 
Mr. Fox, the secretary of the building committee, 
read a statement referring to the circumstances under 
which the new church was to be built. From this 
statement it appeared that some time since, in conse- 
quence of the inadequate accommodation afforded in 
Union Chapel, the present meeting-place of the con- 
gregation, it was deemed expedient to erect a build- 
ing more suited to the wants of the neighbourhood ; 
but no site could be obtained till about a year ago, 
when the present piece of ground was secured at a 
cost of 600/., and numerous promises of support were 
given. The building about to be erected will afford 
sitting accommodation for about 1,100 adults. The 
architect is Mr. John Tarring; and the contract for 
the erection of the building has been taken for the 
sum of 6,760/. It is to be completed by the Ist of 
October, 1867. The total cost will be about 8,000/., 
of which 4,630/. has been promised, and exclusive of 
the amount collected on Tuesday, betweon 2,000/. 
and 3,000/. has been already given. Mr. Morley, 
having laid the stone in the customary manner, 
delivered a short address, in which he congratulated 
the pastor and e on the auspicious com- 
mencement which they had made, and spoke of the 
necessity which exists in the present time for the 
increase of such efforts. The Rev. Dr. Vaughan then 
addressed the assembly for some considerable time in 
a most elaborate speech, showing that though Christ, 
when on earth, did not absolutely depreciate the 
worship of the Temple, He Himself invariably 
attended the synagogue, and that the worship at the 
synagogue 4 5 in many points, especially in 
its freeness and independence, the principles of 
modern Congregationalism ; and on this ground he 
advocated the extension of the ,Congregational 
system. After the address, the persons present 


were invited to put their contributions on the 
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memorial-stone, and d the day, in addition to 
the sum already given, ween 700/, and 800/. 
were collected. In the afternoon, an excellent cold 
collation was served in Union Chapel, at which 
the Rev. H. Baker presided; and addresses were 


He was not much of a ritualist; but there were 
some things amongst themselves which he should like 
rather different from what they now were. He did 
not much like Gothic; he thought something simpler 
and plainer would do: but he should not mind hav- 
ing in some part of the building a continnal exhibi- 
tion of the grand idea of the death of Christ, and he 
should like to have one place to pray at, and another 
to preach from, so as to be able to conduct the wor- 
ship close to and mixing with the people, and then 
for convenience to go u 1 — and preach. Mr. 
Morley and the Bishop of Oxford seemed to be of the 
same opinion, that more dogmatic teaching was wanted; 
but he supposed they did rot mean by that phrase the 
same thing. While the bishop meant that truth should 
be asserted and laid down on the authority of the 
Church, Mr. M wanted to have the truth certainly 
broadly, and stated, and then sustained and 
reasoned upon out of the Scriptures; and this was just 
what was wanted. 3 mi — bergen oe ey + ~~ 

preached 20 5 a religion; in 
reply, he would say that ble it was possible to have 
—＋ without religion, it was impossible to have 
religion without theology, and, however poor a preacher 
or man might be, yet preaching was a Divine institution 
and was God's d instrument for saving the world. 
It was said that Dissenters had no right to touch the 
‘Church of Bogland ; but while it was a national Church, 
and continued to be under the law, the law ought to 


rule, and if men ought not to conform to the law the 
either ought to be made do it, or else to leave the Chu 
altogether. (Cheers.) : 
Tea was served in the chapel at six o’clock, and a 

meeting was held at seven, at which Sir John 
te Bart., presided, and addresses 


G. 
ilson. 
d 


J. Corbin, 


chairman. 
amounted to about 7601. 


Correspondence. 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sran,—As Eo Dissenters bave no wish to claim 
— which a belong to 5 it 1 well 
correct an error which appeared in your . 
8 1 ag kab * 
. was wrangler in a remarkably good 
ear, and — undoubtedly Rave obtained a fellowship 
ad It not been for his Nonconformist principles. But 
we had no senior wrangler till that honour was gained by 


I am, Sir, your obedient — 
Hackney, Nov. 22, 1866. 


THE ABOLISHED MUNICIPAL DECLARATION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, -A, another instance of the unaccountable igno- 
rance of Ohurchmen concerning the Act passed last 
session abolishing the obnoxious declaration, the town 
clerk of Aberystwyth insisted that the new o uncillors 
should make the declaration as heretofore ; assigning, as 
a reason for so doing, that the old law had not been 
abolished, and that the new law, if passed, had no re- 
ference to the office of town councillors, However, after 
a short discussion, the newly elected councillors, two 
Churchmen and two Nonconformists, consented to tran- 
quillise our * town clerk by sigoing the declata- 
tion. But I am happy to say that our new mayor, 
Richard Roberts, Esq., refused to do so, telling the 
town clerk that he would risk the consequences of his 


refusal, 
CYMRO. 
November 23, 1866. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm., — There are three verbal errors in my letter as 
printed in the last number of your paper. Rejection 
of Mr, Martineau” should be read instead of ‘‘ ejoc- 
tion“; a similar post,” instead of part”; and Mr. 
Martineau was rejec ed, instead of ‘‘ ejected.” 

It was unnecessary for you to suggest to me an 
inquiry ioto the administration of Mauvchester New 
Oollege. I ama trustee of that college; I was for some 
years a member of its managing committee, and one of 
my sons was educated there. I am therefore well 
acquainted with its character, and I again emphaticall 
assert that it is not a Unitarian college. It is, in fact,” 
whet ite rominal constitution,“ as you are pleased to 
call it, expresses. It could not be otherwise eo. pt by 
a breach of faith on the part of its conductors. Stas 

ou ventured to intimate that it was other than it pro- 
essed to be, it would have been well that you yourself 
had made the inquiry you recommend, : 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
JOUN GORDON. 
Evesham, November 24, 1866. 


THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH’S TOLERATION. 
To the Editor of the Noncon formist. 

Sm, —I have just been readin _ article in yester- 
day’s Nonconformist, headed ‘* Ecclesiastical Notes, 
wherein reference is made to the “tolerant” Earl of 
Dartmouth and his action towards the Dissenters at 
Slaithwaite and Lingards. 

There is no oceasion to seek for instances of that 
nobleman’s toleration in Yorkshire. We bave one ro- 


merkable specimen in this village, of which his lord- 
ship’s uncle is vicar. Tue Independents on Tuesday 
last laid a stone, which would have been Jaid some years 
since, had 8 been able to obtain land, the greater 
— of which is in these parts held by his lordship as 
reeholder, and who will not allow any Dissenting 1 
to erect a place of worship on his estate. But for all 
that, land has been obtained, and as you know, a build- 
ing has been commenced, so that it is to be hoped the 
tide of Ritualism at one end of the village and of in- 
tolerant bigotry as represented in the parish church at 
the other end, may soon be stayed. Save us from the 
toleration of the Earl of Dartmouth ! 
Yours, obediently, &c. 


8. C. F. 
Lewisham, Nov. 22, 1866. 


THE APPETITE FOR RITUALISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sim, — When an individual wants pickles to 
enable him to eat his mutton, something wrong may be 
suspected in reference to his digestion. When one 
cannot eat without such stimulation it may be judged 
that the physician will soon be wanted. 

Similar beliefs originate when men cannot digest their 
religious food without ritualistic stimulation. If the 


‘sharp smell of incense and the man-millivery of sacer- 
dotali 


ism, and the genuflexions ard the manuflexions of 
8 are needed to whet the religious appetite, 

e digestion is weak, if not corrupt. 

It is a spiritual dram-drinking. It is high-feeding ; 
the habit prevails much in the upper class of society. 
The appetite bodily is pampered, the appetite sensa- 
tional is pampered, night is turned into day, and day 
into night; hence the Ritualistic find it their 
interest to man-milliner the devout and the honourable 
women not afew. They find unincensed prayers have 
not any effect; they require perfuming. Under the in- 
toxication thus created, these men, endowed with the 
special virtue emitted from an episcopal band, persuade 

ple that they have power to confer what angels would 
Plush to claim. As Cicero wondered how his two ac- 
8 the Augurs, could keep their gravity when 
they pretended to divine the meaning of their Deity by 
reading the entrails of the beasts they sacrificed, so 
may we wonder at the impertinence of these man- 
milliners. 

One excuse can alone be put forward: it is to be 
found in the fact for which I vouch, 

Remarking one day to a young Independent minister 


how ill be looked, and asking bim whether he had any 


t mental trouble, he said he had. He was about 
eaving the Con tionalists, among whom were bis 
chief friends (Mr. Binney he named specially), and he 
had determined to join the Church of England, The 
cause he stated as being connected with infant beptism. 
To him, he said, it appeared a perfect mockery to 
practise infant baptism, because it was a ceremony 
without any end; wh were he a minister of the 
Chureh of England, he could by the same ceremony im- 


part a sacredness to the same process by conferring bap- 
— 


regeneration. 5 
This very condition in seeking some justification for 
the pretension of sacerdotal doings will serve to explain 
the adoption of ritualistic extravagancesa by the weak, 
putting aside the cunning. 
Believe me, sincerely yours, 
JOHN EPPS. 


FROM THE GUNROOM TO THE BENCH. 
(From the Spectator.) 

Lieutenant Brand is not, we take it, likely to be 
in the pay of the Jamaica Committee. The com- 
mittee seems respectably constituted, and not the 
kind of body to be guilty of such a trick as bribing 
an officer to cast a slur on the service; and, on the 
other hand, Lieutenant Brand himself is probably 
incapable of such an offence against the service. The 
Admiralty, who have pronounced that his letters 
alone, if authentic, render him unworthy of the name 
of an officer and gentleman, clearly do not even sus- 
pect him of the graver offence of being a creature of 
the Jamaica Committee; so that, considering all 
things, we do not see any room for the hypothesis 
that Lieutenant Brand is intentivnally playing into 
the hands of Mr, Eyre’s antagonists. But of this we 
are quite sure—that if Mr. Hamilton Hume and his 
colleagues could have stopped Lieutenant Brand’s 
youthful pen at the sacrifice of (say) half the sum 
raised for Mr. Eyre's Defence Fund, they would have 
r refrained from doing so from motives of honour 
and not from motives of policy. The “ larking 
young fellow, who evidently thought his vulgar 
little epistles to Mr. Buxton such a capital joke, has 
acted precisely as he would have acted if he had 
been bribed by the Jamaica Committee to expose 
the recent courts-martial. The loss of Mr. 
Coleridge, Q.C., as counsel, if he be lost to the com- 
mittee, does not even approach in its effect on the 
trial this unexpected appearance of the President of 
the Morant Bay Courts-Martial in the field. In- 
voluntary evidence, too, is always more important 
than the deliberate evidence of subpoœnaed wit- 
nesses, and Lieutenant Brand’s evidence is purely 
involuntary, but exceedingly ample and instructive 
—at least, on one important point, the judicial cha- 
racter of Lieutenant Brand. The charge against Mr. 
Eyre is, we suppose—we have not heard the precise 
wording of the indictment—that by handing over 
Mr. G. W. Gordon illegally to a court-martial, which 
tried and condemned him without evidence of his 
guilt, and by approving the verdict and the sentence 
of death, he was the cause of Mr. Gordon’s illegal 
execution, which the English law calls murder. 
Everything which tells on the constitution of the 
Court by which he was tried—and which tried also 
and executed 188 other persons, besides flogging a 
great many—will have the most important bearing 
on the main question likely to be raised—namely, 
whether all these trials, sentences, and executions 
were legalised by the existence of martial law at all 
— W. in short, they were acts done in the exer · 


cise of a moderate and reasonable discretion for the 

rotection of the colony against violence, or were, 
n any degree, acts needless and of cruel panic, un- 
necessary to preserve peace, and cruel in the eager- 
ness shown for unlimited bloodshed. 


On one of these points Lieutenant Brand’s curious 
correspondeuce with Mr. Buxton will shed an instruc- 
tive light. If we find that Mr. Eyre chose exceed - 
ingly unfit instruments for carrying out the martial 
Jaw he deemed necessary, the only excuse for him 
will be that he had no others; but that will be an 
excuse only so long as the severities of martial law 
can be shown to have been reasonably held neces- 
sary. The knowledge that he had exceedingly unfit 
instruments for working properly so fearful a legal 
power, should have been one of the strongest 
possible motives for suspending its action the 
moment it was safe to do so. We all know that 
before Mr. Gordon’s apprehension Mr. Eyre thought 
the danger in the main over. A bloody remedy had 
been effectually applied. He felt confident of the 
complete success of his own military measures, If 
he had the least doubt as to the instruments with 
which he was working, that doubt should have deter- 
mined him at once, even if there had been other room 
for hesitation, to suspend the terrible agencies at 
work. Now Lieutenant Brand was one of the prin- 
cipal of these instruments. He was the president of 
the court-martial, and therefore we must conclude 
that his colleagues were even more unfit than him- 
self for that duty, though more unfitness than abso- 
lute unfitness certainly jpasses the limits of finite 
conception, and lands us in all the difficulties of 
Professor Mansel’s metaphysics. What, then, is 
Lieutenant Brand like? He sketches himself so 
happily in his correspondence with Mr. Buxton that 
there is no difficulty in answering the question. He 
is evidently an underbred, ignorant, larky young 
naval lieutenant, of the kind Captain Marryat took 
so much pleasure in sketching,—a young fellow who 
glories in practical jokes, who is probably cruel in 
the sort of way in which schoolboys are cruel, from 
levity more than from malice,—a young fellow who 
might possibly even think it a capital joke to toast a 
live rat at the end of his sword, but who, if he did, 
would do so as children tear away flies’ legs and 
wings, without any power to realise the suilering he 
inflicts ; in short, a fast young man, who may hardly 
know what courtesy and humanity mean, but whose 
nature boils over with so much animal vigour that 
no one would seriously condemn him for bad quali- 
ties which may be found in perhaps five out of ten 
hardy schoolboys, and are very quickly knocked out 
of them by a little experience of pain and suffering 
on their own account. As to sober judgment, 
Lieutenant Brand evidently does not know what the 
words mean. No doubt be sat in the gunroom and 
concocted these very silly and vulgar letters with his 
biother cadets, under the impression that they would 
produce a most depressing effect on Mr. Buxton, and 
humiliate him to the earth, if not terrify him. His first 
sentence charges the member for East Surrey with 
%, wicked and malicious lies.” Very likely he said to 
himself, and his juniors told him, that that was 
damned plain speaking, which would make the fellow 
laugh on the wrong side of his mouth.” Then there 
comes a little chaff of the West Indian naval school. 
„Nou may be a very fine buckra amongst the 
polished gentlemen at Exeter Hall.” The lieutenant 
was pleased whon he thought of calling Mr. Buxton 
a “fine buckra.” He thought to himself that to 
apply to Mr. Buxton negro slang was payiug him 
out in his own coin.” Then the challenge was a 
good joke, and caused, no doubt, much jocular sug- 
gestion amongst the confederates as to ‘how blue 
the Exeter Hall buckra would look if you could but 
really get him under fire.’ Then the happy and 
dexterous compliment to the Aamiralty,—~ the 
Admiralty are my judges, not Buxton and Co., and, 
with especially ironic emphasis on the Tory 
Admiralty, we have a new Admiralty, my friend,” 
-a sad fact for him, as it now appears,—were all 
literary touches that no doubt commanded indis- 
criminate applause. Then, in the second letter, the 
happy thought of calling Mr. Buxton, who had 
spoken of his public capacity, Mr. Public Capacity, 
was, Lieutenant Brand sincerely felt, true wit, wit 
such as it is not often very easy to meet with. Fair 
play is my motto, and true blue my colours,” is just 
a slight excursion into moral eloquence. And then, 
when the young gentleman had finished his letter, 
he thought of a concluding sentence of the most 
effective irony,—“ Please don’t write any more, as I 
am very nervous, and you terrify me.“ One can 
almost hear the chorus of noisy animal laughter 
with which this ostentatious pretence of being cowed 
by a civilian was no doubt received. It is as old a 
joke as school-boy hood itself. Who cannot re- 
member the thick-headed big boy who pretended to 
shiver and cower before the wrath of some clever 
small boy, looking out of the corners of his eyes all 
the time for the tribute of admiring delight in this 
great triumph of his wit from his circle of flatterers ? 
There is no great barm in that sort of thing. 
Lieutenant Brand has only carried it a step or two 
beyond the usual age, and, with the usual stupidity 
of mere fighting · men, intruded ou the great world of 
politics what belonged properly either to the fifth- 
form lubber in the playground, or to middies sky- 
larking aloft. 

But when we come seriously to reflect that a 
stupid young man of this kind, who does not know 
what is silly from what is grave, who is without 
knowledge of the world, without knowledge of 
manners, too full-blooded to know what cruelty 
means, too obtuse to have the least sense of justice, 
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was the president of a court-martial in 189 cases 
that ended in a capital sentence, that he hag the 
duty of considering what evidence was relevant and 
what was irrevelant, where there were signs of 
innocence or guilt, where a witness was telling lies 
under the influence of fear or hope of favour, where 
he was reluctantly admitting the truth,—when we 
consider, in a word, that Mr. Brand had the most 
delicate of intellectual and moral duties to perform 
in the case of more death sentences than all the now 
living judges of England have dealt with, even Mr. 
Eyre must feel that he far had better have settled 
each of these poor victims’ case by the tossing up of a 
halfpenny. Indeed, in that case, about half the lives 
would have been sacrificed and half saved, though 
the wrong ones might have been sacrificed and the 
wrong ones saved. Lieutenant Brand, in all 
probability, looked upon the whole affair as a sort of 
rathunt. He and his comrades were standing by 
with sticks while the police acted the terriers, and 
routed out the wretched negroes whom the court- 
martial were to knock on the head. It was “ hang- 
ing like fun,” as one of the officers justly remarked, 
where the fun no doubt was impersonated in the 
president of the court-martial. A jadge, in all grave 
cases, needs coolness of mind, impartiality, long 
experience, kncwledge of the world, insight into 
human nature and passions, reverence for law if not 
large acquaintance with it, and a profound sense of 
justice. Lieutenant Brand has evidently heat of 
mind, violent prejudices, no experience, complete 
ignorance of the world except gunrooms, no know- 
ledge of man, contempt for law, and all the injustice 
of partisan youth. Is there no grave responsibility 

attaching to the governor who left the actual business 
of trial to such a goose as this, to call him by no 
harsher name, in at least 100 cases of life and death 
after all imminent danger had passed by? No doubt 
General Nelson revised the sentences. But the 
actual issues of life and death of course remained in the 
hands of the men who heard the evidence with their 
own ears and saw the culprits with their own eyes. 
What style of men they were Lieutenant Brand’s 
letters sufficiently show. As Mr. Buxton remarks, 
with quiet sarcasm, Lieutenant Brand’s letter has 
not wholly removed the doubt he ventured to express, 
whether the Lieutenan‘ ought to have been entrusted 
for a whole month with the power of life and death 
over some hundreds of persons.” There are many 
boys of fourteen whom we would have far sooner 

entrusted with the same powers. And, as we said 

before, tossing up would have been wise and just in the 
comparison. Not the least painful element in the 
Jamaica business has been the utter want of reality 

with which the public has conceived events happening 
atsuchadistance. We have reason to be truly grate- 
ful for the freak of hot - blooded insolence which has 
helped us to understand clearly the horror of entrust- 
ing the most responsible of judicial functions to a 
youth whose small intellectual faculties are still 
apparently in that noble phase when they seek their 
exercise in pinning dish-cloths behind the backs o! 
comrades, and inducing friends to sit down unawares 
in tubs of water, or on empty space. 


The daily papers publish a correspondence 
between Sir John Pakington and Mr. Charles 
Buxton, M.P., in reference to Lieutenant Brand. 
Sir John is naturally very anxious that Mr. Buxton 
should withdraw his statement as to Brand having 
been promoted by the present Administration, and 
he calls Mr. Buxton’s attention to the fact that the 
statement is much more damaging, made as it was in 
connection with the “shameful letters” of Lieu- 
tenant Brand. These letters Sir John hopes may 
still be found to be a hoax. Mr. Buxton loses no 
time in retracting his mistake. He himself wrote to 
the papers, and he assures Sir John of his sorrow at 
having fallen into the mistake It was the Duke 
of Somerset who promoted Lieutenant Brand last 
March. 

A correspondent of the Daily News points out that 
it was this officer who, when asked before the 
Jamaica Commission whether he had ever said he 
would have great pleasure in hanging Gordon, made 
answer, No; but I may have said it about Flem - 
ming, because I did have the pleasure of hanging 
Ii „ and it was a great pleasure!” He is also the 
officer who himself detailed in his evidence the 
following gallant and seamanlike exploit: —“ I got a 
note off from the Governor, say ing that they wanted 
to execute a rebel, and asking me to bring a bit of 
rope. I went on shore with a couple of dingey boys 
in the dingey, and took them with me, and he was 
pointed out, and we hung him on the spot.” 


THE TRIAL OF EX-GOVERNOR EYRE. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, of Lincoln’s-inn, writes to 
the Daily News :— 


Nearly a century and a half ago a certain carpenter 
attached to the Ordnance at Gibraltar was tried and 
sentenced by a court-martial for a military offence, The 
prisoner appears to have been fairly heard and justly 
condemned. So thought Governor Sabine, the com- 
mander of the fortress, who in the due course of 
military authority countersigned and affirmed the sen - 
tence of the court. That carpenter returned to Eng- 
land, where he found money and friends. He brought 
his action against Governor Sabine in Westminster 
for illegal punishment by court-martial of a civilian. 
He proved that though following the army, he was not 


within the jurisdiction of military law. The general | W. 


was most ably defended; it was not shown that the 
sentence was oppressive or unjust in itself; it was not 
8 that the governor bore any ill-will towards 
the prisoner; he shown to have acted in 


| of a court-martial upon a civilian. 


| course of duty, and to have been guilty chiefly of inad- 
vertence, But, innocen’ as he was, the majesty of civil 
law was asse'ted. The general wis held to have ex- 
ceeded his powers by ord-ring the punishment of a 
civilian. A verdict for 700/ was given against him; 
on appeal this jadgment was confirmed. Such are the 
facts reported by Lord Mansfield, the greatest common 
lawyer who ever eat upon the bench, himself counsel in 
the caute. He cites this as a precedent to be followed, 
and as the authority which guided him in one of the 
most memorable of his decisions. So jealous of military 
license were English lawyers of the last century. A 
century and a half has passed away, and again the 
governor of a British colony has confirmed the senterce 
So far the case is 
that of the carpenter. Butin this instance the sentence 
was death. The prisoner was not a camp-follower, but 
a simple civilian, who had never pretended to bear arms. 
He was seized in a district in which civil law was undis- 
turbed ; he was seized by the governor in person; he 
happened to be a man with whom the governor had 
waged a long political struggle. The court which tried 
him is said to have borne him malice. At its head was 
a crazy boy. It received the evidence of condemned 
prisoners, said to have been suborned, and the written 
dispositions of witnesses who were not produced. It 
refused to hear the witnesses of the prisoner. An official 
inquiry, conducted by English judges, has decided that 
evidence is totally wanting to prove the crime with 
which he was charged. The report of the trial and all 
the evidence was laid before the governor. He con- 
firmed the sentence, and it was carried out with every 
act of insult and ferocity. Nor was that execution 
singular. It was one of 439. It was carried out, not 
in the midst of war, but at the time when the governor 
reports that entire tranquillity exi-ted. It was not an 
isolated case of violence. It was the most signal wrong 
of a long reign of terror, when a civil governor banded 
over an unresistiug and defenceless people to a soldiery 
whose own lips recount proudly the measure of torture 
and of murder. . ‘The story of the carpenter at 
Gibraltar which I have narrated is no isolated case, It 
is but one of a series of decisions by which this branch 
of constitutional law has been firmly established. From 
the time of the Revolution down to the present genera- 
tion, there is a long current of authority which defines 
the powers of governors of our provinces, the functions 
of a court-martial, and the conditions of the exercise of 
military force. Time was when lawyers and the public 
watched those liberties with dauntless and far-sighted 
zeal. It used to be thought that it was the first thing 
for a free and sound state, that those powers, whatever 
they were, should be definite; and, however hard might 
be the case, should be rigidly enforced. There is no part 
of the law of England more broad, great, and noble. 
There is not a technical or narrow rule in this branch 
of our system. It is all plain and wise, based solely on 
the great rules of justice, and tempered by the deepest 
political sagacity, It recalls to us some of the finest in- 
tellects and the most generous hearts which ever adurned 
our country; some of the truest acts of courage and of 
resolution in our history. The great memory of these 
solemn judgments, the splendid language in which they 
often were ensbrined, has long been dear to the people 
and to the profession they ennobled. I cannot believe 
that they are yet forgotten or despised. Nor will I be- 
lieve that the bulk of the English people have grown so 
carelers of liberty and law that they will see these great 
constitutional rights trifled with and defaced by reckless 
soribblers and hair-braived talkers, glossed over 

Ministers of the Crown, and loaded with the sophistry of 
glib official cant. I trust that when the thinking public 
of England calmly hears and weighs those doctrines on 
official responsibility laiddown by our judges for a century 
and a half, and comparesthem with the language of the 
Ministers and the Parliament of the day, it will see that 
there is yet a great qu-stion at stake between the execu: 
tive and the subject; subjects, it may be, beyond sees 
and of another face, but fellow-citizens with us in the 
British realm. If they are not this, what are they? If 
they have not this law, what law have they? A review 
of the judgments of our courts will establish, I think, 
the followivg propositions with overwhelming foreé :— 
1. Martial law is unknown to our system; and the 
Crown has no power, and can delegate no power, to 
suspend civil law in Great Britain or in the colonies. 
2. No civilian can be tried by a court-martial, whether 
in time of war or in time of peace. 3. An official is 
bound to repel open force by open foros; for the exercise 
af which he remains responsible to the law. 4. He is 


ee for all acts of violence done in due course of 


legitimate war; he is guilty for all acts of violence not 


c mmitted in open fight. 5. The governor of a colony 
may be tried here for all crimes committed in his pro- 
vince. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of candidates who passed 
the respective examinations indicated: 


COLONIAL EXAMINATIONS—MADURITIUS. 

First B. A. EXAMINATION, 1866 —First Division.— 
Georges Elie Pellereau, Royal College, Mauritius. 
Second Division,— Edmund Jules Edwards, Royal Col- 
lege, Mauritius. 

SEconD B. A. EXAMINATION, 

EXANINATION FoR Honours.- Clas-ic-,—First Class. 
— Joseph Rickaby (Scholarship), Stonyhurst. Second 
Class.—Edward Heath, Kinz's. Third Class.—Sebastian 
Ford Sircom, Stopyhurst; Thomas Grosvenor Lee, 
University, Pantaleon Ralli, King’s, equal. Animal 
Physiology.—Second Class,—William Arthur Brailey, 
Downing, Cambridge; John Taylor, private study ; 
Thomas Grosvenor Lee, University, Paul Henry Stoko 
Self-tuition, Robert Whitby, Regent’s Park, equal. 
Logic amd Moral Philosophy.—First Class.—Henry 
Jones, Regent's Park, James Sulley, Regent’s Park, 
equal (deserving of scholarships “); W 
Regent’s Park. Second Class. — Henry Mander Pear 
University; Seward William Brice, Shepton Mallett 


illiam Modler, | 


Henry Exall, King’s and private study; Jvseph Frank 
Payne, St, George’s Hospital; Robert Shingletoo Smith, 
First M. B, King's College Hospital. Seoond Division. 
—Sidevgham Duer, private study; John James Ridge, 
First M. B., St. Thomas’s Hospital; Eiward Robinson, 
Owen's; J onathan Cuoristupuer Friede ih Louis 
Sprengell, private study. Orguale Chemistry and 
Geology and Palwontology only.—Arthur Waller, B. A., 
2 Hospital; John Murch Wigner, private 
study. 

EXAMINATION FOR Honours.—Chemistry.—Second 
Clavs.— William Heury Exall, King’s and private study. 
Botany.— First Ciass.— Robert Shingleton Smith, King’s 
College Hospital. Second Class.—John James Ridge, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. Zoology.—First Class. Robert 
Shingleton Smith, King’s College Hospital; John James 
Ridge, St. Thomas’s Hospital. Geology and Palsonto- 
logy.—Second Class.—Robert Shingleton Smith, King’s 
Colege Hospital. 

SzoonD M. B. Examination, 

The following are the names, arranged in the order 
of proficiency, of the successful candidates for honours 
in the respective subjecis :— 

EXAMINATION FOR Honours. — Medicine. — First 
Class.—Charles Kelly (schuiarship and gold medal 
King’s College; Charles William Philpot (gold medal), 
King’s College; Stephen Wootton Bushell, Guy 
Hospital, Henry Greenway 0 Guy’s Hospital, 
Frederic Barnbam Nunneley, University Ooi 
(equal); Thomas Claye Shaw, King’s College; Rich 
Thorne Thorne, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Thomas 
Cole, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; John Williams, 
University College; Henry Clothier, University Col- 
lege, Ralph Gooding, King’s College, George Chris- 
topher Tayler, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, (equal). 
Secoud Class.—Arthur Taylor, Guy’s Hospital; John 
Burges Welch, King’s College; John Spencer Ferris, 
King's College. Midwifery,—First Class.—Charles 
Kelly (scholarship and gold medal), King’s College; 
Henry Greenway Howse,+ (gold medal) Gay's Hés- 
pital; Stephen Wootton Bushell, f Guy’s Hospital ; 
Tuomas Claye Shaw, T King’s College; Charles William 
Philpot,+ King’s College; John Burges Weleb, King’s 
College; Richard Thorne Thorne, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; John Spencer Ferris, King’s College, Frederic 
Barham Nunneley, University Co (eqaal); John 
Williams, University College; Ralph G „elde King: 
College. Second Class. — George Owthwaite Spencer, 
University College; George Christopher Tayler, St. 
Bartholomew's Ho-pital, Arthur Taylor, Gay’s Hospital 
(equal). Forensic Medicine.—First Olass, — George 
Owthwaite Spencer — and gold medal) Uni- 
versity College; Stephen cotton Bushell (gold 
medal} Guy’s Hospital ; Charles William | pe 
King’s College, Thomas Claye Shaw, King’s Cc on 
(equal); Frederic Barham Nuoneley, Uuiversity Col- 
lege. Second Olase.—Ralph Gooding, King’s Col 
Gorge Christopher Tayler, St. Bartholomew's 
pital (equal). Third Ciass.—Henry Greenway Howse, 
Guy’s Hospital. 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, Nov. 28, 1866. 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS, 


The elections for Venetia took place yesterday. 
Nearly all the successful candidates belong to the 
Moderate party. The King has conferred the Order 
of the Annunciada upon General Menabrea. 


The Lower Austrian Diet does not accept the ex- 
clusion ot the Empire from Germany as a final settle- 
ment, Yesterday, during the discussion on the pro- 
posed Address to the Emperor, more than one of 
who took part in the debate declared that the exclu- 
tion of Austria from Germany could not pbssibly 
prove a permanent reality. 

The North German Gazette says the statement that 
Count Bismark is in 12 and that he has re- 
signed, is wholly devoid of truth. f 

Yesterday Prince Charles, Hospodar of the Prin- 
cipalities, opened the Chambers in person. 

News from Rio de Janeiro to November 9th shows 
how complete is the defeat of the allies. The assailed 
Faregueyane are now the assuilants, and have bom- 
barded the entrenched camp of Baron Porto-Alegre. 
Moreover, u fresh danger threatens one at least of the 
allies. Bolivia has always protested against the 
attack upon Paraguay, and now, having concentrated 
an army on the Argentine frontier, threatens to in- 
vade the province of Jujuy. 


It is stated that Vice-Chancellor Kindersley has 
resigned, and that Mr. Malins, Q.C., has been ap- 
pointed to the office. 

There is a vague but probably unfounded report 
pe si the Head-Centre, has arrived in 


| MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 

Fresh up to our market to-day the arrivals of English 
wheat were only moderate, and in but middling condition. 
For both red and white parcels the trade was very quiet, at 
the prices current on Monday. Very little business was pase- 
ing in foreign wheat, the show of which was good; neverthe- 
less, no change took place in the quotations. Floating 
cargoes of grain supported the late improvement, but the 
demand for them was less active. Grinding and distilling 
barley met with but little attention, and prices were barely 
supported. Fine malting parcels, however, were firm in value. 
Malt was in moderate request, at late rates. The oat trade 
was in a sluggish state, at about Monday’s currency, Both 
beans and peas moved off slowly, but at former terms. Flour 
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DVERTISERS. rd, and General Fleury remains in Italy to | should thus be placed at the mercy of accident, 
2 nnn onsen — the Convention aig carried out, and that | we Aave no right to affect surprise at the deter- 

- The Terms for Advertising its provisions are not violated by turbulent | mination of the London workmen to make this 
follows :— a 1 Ultramontanes. There can be no doubt that the | display. By unwise opposition they have been 
— additional 3 Sixpence. French Government intend to act in good faith ; baulked hitherto of carrying to completion their 

| uel eight Aol 1 * for the official organ in Paris again endorses the original intention, which was to give a practical 

. There are, —— i eine — = «ist a ideas put forth in Baron Ricasoli’s circular— | refutation to the assertion made so frequently 
9 3 eee scorn anes ideas which did not conceal the hope that the in the House of Commons last Session that the 


Roman Government would be secularised. It working classes cared nothing for the extension 
The Norconronmist is we ge applies at | is not surprising, therefore, that Signor Vegezzi of the franchise. The members of Parliament 
Dy we * ae w — Bouverie- is expected shortly to proceed to that city to | who put forward that pretext for opposing and 


iati half of the Italian | finally defeating the Ministerial measure must 
ta b n have, it is said, be 4 * res beni | the 0 nay of — 
, te of the | own fatuity. ey thoughtlers rew down 

e been made for quietly taking the vote of the y * 


sill ulation of the Papal States on the question | the challenge which has been so resolutely ac- 
P sea eas ont be 2 — 2 * of ennexehion to Italy; and before the Pope|cep'ed. If any inconvenience results from the 
rom the | ng-office, or ’ 


is mi erned sub- process by which the answer is given, let the 
ee ey ee te — * ——＋ 88 Ro come to an | blame light on the heads of those who provoked 
%% ͤ ARS arrangement with the Court of Florence, which it. For party purposes, they mangled to death 


nett 6.16. 6 «i «Oe 6 will virtaally terminate his rule as a secular | a Bill much more Conservative in its main pro- 


% Tear n Sovereign, though leaving him as Pontiff, at visions than any which is likely to win popular 


Unstemped Copies may be bad at the Railway Stations, and Rome. assent hereafter, and they did so in a spirit ap- 
at the Local Booksellers and News Agents; but an unstamped 


by post must have a penny postage-stamp affixed We have at last full particulars of the recent parently designed to wound the amour propre of 
‘Copy sent dy 


a § : the unenfranchised. They have their reward— 
each time of transmission. ene 1 they will do wisely to pocket a, without 
er D 8 and Maryland, where the Democrats 3 To strain all ey 15 5 3 of 
eee triumphed. The President is now at the | law, 45 some appear disposed to do, in order to 


„ A Ftee-Churchman.“— We think that the subject, 
20 far as our columns aie concerned, bas been t uffl - 
ciently ventilated. 

“R, H.,” Brighton.—We sre obliged to him, but the 
mot is now rather stale for our columns. 


fling obstacles in the way of a successful de- 
mercy of 1 * * ＋ piles — rendered —— by their own 
count 75 wr he ° 2 aii House | blind folly, would but increase the dangers they 
— out o * 140 , Re e to forty so strongly deprecate. It is very far from 
«tt clare both b ch k the le 1817. politic, it is decidedly unsafe, to irritate the 
renege yor N 5 she es to a temper of a numerous and well-organised class 
155 e eee, Pre ; een f * Thess who are under the natural impression that they 
* . 7. ene have been insulted as well as misrepresented. 
f 0 7 m 1 31 elections 2 2 * ae 1 So long as their designs are within the bounds 
4 U We 0 N ee eee or Mp oli oy Bile dle ä of constitutional law, let them have way, even at 
question, and decided that the South for re the hazard of some temporary inconvenience. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1866. yg wags Poms the * 1 1 Fairly treated, the workmen of London will 
„ n 10 cheerfully array themselves on the side of public 
— — —— 7 we * ney 45 order; worrie by all sorts of vexatious restric- 
advocates his policy of equal reconstruction; Auer; ; ; 
SUMMARY. and the political W hereafter Ag be, pees ee Tay ase Ee * extremes which 
Pier , en * se Tai ng A : — 3 It is of the last importance that the Reform 
Tun week has been signally barren of event-| give up. e. SOUR eee 0 * uestion should remain for settlement within 
ful news. Ministers still continue to hold Message, Mr. Johnson will recommen ue dier 
frequent Cabinet meetings, and probably the | South to yield in substance its opposition to the N 
fear of a Fenian outbreak in Ireland has occu- | constitutional amendment. a the dread which many have of manhood suffrage 
ied no small share in their deliberations.| One or two points in connection with these —but while we firmly hold the principles pa 
t is rumoured, though we think erro- elections areworthy of note. Three negroes have wich it ie-bneed, we would deste to ioe them 
neously, that Mr. Stephens is already in | been chosen by the Republicans of Massachusetis cautiously developed in practice. The next 
* Ireland; but, though the Government are as members of the State Legislature—a very great Reform—taking for granted that the pre- 
. apparently well informed of the intentions | striking proof of the decline of the colour pre- sent one will fall far short of what the working- 
~~ of the Fenians, they have deemed the exigency | judice in the North. In New York the Demo- men agree to demand—will probably be con- 
sufficiently ve to order three regiments of | crats have returned Mr. Morrissey, the prize- structed upon that broad basis, and the coming 
— th Dilla te mein foves the military force in | fighter and gambling-house keeper, to represent generation may possibly see little peril in so 
Ireland, and have armed them all with the them in Congress, but gave only eight votes to adjusting constitutional rights. But for the 
Snider breech-loader. By friendly consultation | Mra. Stanton, the female candidate who boldly present the country is not ripe for it, and any 
the Government. and the working men’s trade | sought their suffrages. The State of New York attempt to pre sipttate it by ee e 
committee have come to a definite arrangement | has not only elected a majority of Republicans immediately successful, would be very quickly 
relative to next Monday’s Reform demonstra- | to the House of Representatives at Washington, followed by a pro anes tenets” Wee 
tion. Mr. Walpole and Sir Kichard Mayne | but has decided to have a Convention to review Government of Earl Derby, however, might do 
have promised their assistance in preserving | the State Constitution. When the Convention worse than note and probt by 8 passing 
peace and order, and the difficulties as to the meets next year it will be proposed to govern around them. If they really intend to take the 
lace of meeting have been overcome by the the State by a commission, to abolish the elec- 1 question S eel & wheter. ty dette 
Liberality of Lord Ranelagh, who has offered the | tion of judges, to make their offices tenable it, it were best that they should at once frankly 
trades’ committee the use of the rifle-grounds at during good behaviour, and to do away in other r their | wnlitte)] 
Brompton for the occasion. We have no doubt respects with many features of the scandalous iene, ih ia y * Sea 1 * 
that the trades demonstration next Monday will system which perpetuates jobbery and corrup- . W Ke ee e 
be of such a character as to help on the cause of tion in New York, and has made it the worst, wieek e * y 418 — eee ce 
Reform. 5 governed eity in the world. always assuming that it be honestly framed 
* peed ts oad 2 Maile 1. Non — me will be r Ne. them than from the 
nchan cle copied irom the Specia iberals, if otfered forthwith, because it is well 
r FORTHCOMING WORKING-CLAS a Ee er 
tenant Brand and Mr. Buxton. But so far as DEMONSTRATION. ' | they offer. The longer the contest is continued, 
the Admiralty is concerned, the president of the the larger will be the demands they will have to 
court-martisl on Mr. Gordon has received some-| THE monster demonstration of metropolitan comply with at last. What might have given 
what hard measure. It seems that as far back | workpeople in favour of Parliamentary Reform, content last Session, will not be favourably 
as last spring this officer, while his actions were arranged for Monday next, is one of those poli- looked upon next. It is a bad thing to import 
; still sud judice, and while all England was ri | tical expedients a resort to which few men, we] excited temper into a controversy of this sort. 
ing with the revelation of that scandalous trial, | imagine, even of advanced Liberal opinions, If the main body of the working-class are un- 
was promoted from the command of a tender | would desire to become frequent. Under the wisely pushed beyond the bounds of patience 
to.that of a gunboat, off the coast of Jamaica, | most careful management they cannot be wholly | and plianey, even the most moderate Conserva 
by the Duke of Somerset—the most iniquitous | disentangled from elements of danger. A pro-| tism will have but a gloomy future before it. 
abuse of patronage, looking at the circum- | cession of two hundred thousan men, with Whatever may become of the roposed de- 
stances, we have almost ever known. Seeing | bands and banners, through the streets of Lon- | monstration the moral of it will remain the 
that he was rewarded before he had been | don, with a view to the furtherance of a Consti- game. If it should turn out much less impres- 
acquitted of wrong-doing, and that the Tory | tutional change, is sure to collect together the | give in point of members than the public has 
press were daily extolling the massacre of| whole rowdyism of the metropolis under pre- been taught to expect—if, owing to the difficulty 
negroes as a meritorious act, Lieutenant Brand, | tence of seeing the spectacle, and any misc ief | of obtaining access to a suitable spot, or to sec- 
no doubt, came to the natural conclusion that which the law)ess may perpetrate or attempt on | tional jealousies, or to whateverother accidental 
he could insult Mr. Buxton with impunity. As 


such an occasion is unjustly set down to the pre- | 
he is to be superseded unless he is able to deny Justi pre- cause, the numbers dwindle down from the 


y | judice of the cause in support of which the pro- in th 50. 1 
the authenticity of the “sh»meful letters (as cession was A onan We cannot, indeed, 3. 


fact—let no hasty or silly deduction be drawn 
Sir John Pakington calls them) to Mr. Buxton, | profess to look forward to Monday next with | from the A Boh Sasa can be no reason 
he will discover his mistake. He is not worth] nervous apprehension. We have not the least able doubt that the operative class do 
an atom of Pig. But the most serious con- fear that the working men of London will fall desire direct political re resentation, and are 
sideration for the public is the state of feeling | behind those of Birmingham, Manchester, the | resolved to obtain it. The may not perhaps 
in the upper ranks of societ which dictat West Ridin of Yorkshire, Glasgow, or Edin- value the acquisition go much for its own sake, 

promotion of Lieutenant Brand, and which | burgh, in orderly discipline or propriety of be- as for the sake of the position of political 
is now finding expression in a canvass of army | haviour; but it cannot be lost sight of that this , 


and navy officers for contributions to the Eyre | vast and teeming capital contains a formidable eee 
Defence Fund. 


elevate them. But it will be extremely impolitic 
hes number of persons to whom a riot would be an | to trifle with them for party purposes, now that 
How long will Pius IX. continue to repeat his | acceptable pastime, and it may chance that an they have themselves begun to handle the ques- 
non possumus? In a fortnight the last of the | extraordinary degree of self-restraint will be} tion. A liberal instalment of their present 
French garrison will have quitted the Eternal rendered imperative on those who join in this] demand would be ladly accepted now—here- 
City, K 1 there are 3 of intended 2 to prevent a A after, should they be put upon their 2 

5 to 5 y the reactionary wever, as we regret that a cause in | they may refuse to give up an iota of their 

party, Sn their | which we have always bod oe 
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FENIANISM ONCE MORE. 


THERE is a new alarm about Fenianism in 
Ireland, how far it is well founded a short time 
willserve toshow. We areafraid the informa- 
tion in the possession of the Irish Government 
is of a much fuller and more decisive character 
than any which has hitherto reached the public. 
The reinforcements being silently added to the 
military force in the island, the altered distribu- 
tion of that force, the precautions taken to 
preserve order in the cities of Dublin and Cork, 
the military surveys of the Skibbereen coast, 
the stationing of gunboats in the Shannon and 
in Tralee Bay, and the despatch of a squadron of 
observation to cruise off the west of Ireland, 
indicate, on the part of the Government, a 
suddenly increased sense of danger. The 
declaration of Stephens that Ireland would be 
in full insurrection before Christmas next, the 
report that he is on his way thither from New 
York, the seizure of arms and ammunition 
smuggled into Irish ports, and the reappearance 
in several paris of the island of mysterious 
strangers having an American air in their 
deportment, lend all the more significance to 
the prudential measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment. A feeling pervades the Irish public 
that a rising of the Fealans is close at hand— 
and the loyal and disaffected appear to read 
the signs of the times in the same light, though 
not in the same spirit. 

On the whole, we are glad that the next 
encounter with armed Fenianism, supposing it 
ever to come off, is likely to take place on Irish 
soil. It is less embarrassing to deal with it 
there than in Canada, where, unfortunately, it 
tended to complicate our relations with the 
United States, and where it was nearer its 
resources, and where, shielded by the 
connivance of the great Republic, it could 
prepare its plans for crossing a frontier far 
too extensive to admit of being guarded at 
every point. We can have no desire, of course, 
to see Ireland exposed to anxiety and suffering, 
but if a body of her children are to contend for 
race ascendancy, it is better that they should 
do so on their own soil. In the first place, it is 
much easier for us to cope with them there ; in 
the next, their retrert on failure is much more 
difficult ; and in the last, the moral of their dis- 
comfiture will be more impressive upon the now 
secretly disaffected and conspiring portion of 
the inhabitants. If Fenianism will confine its 
exploits to the country which it aspires to win, 
and will put out its whole strength to effect its 
object, the struggle may be sanguinary, but it 
will be short and decisive, after which the 
festering sore may be the more readily healed. 

For, all things considered, the perpetual fer- 
ment of Fenianism is more to be feared than its 
outbreak. A concealed foe, as it is now, its 
strength cannot be measured. Imagination 
probably exaggerates both the number of its 
adherents, and their ability to do mischief. So 
long as it is hidden, its effect is to destroy 
confidence, to lower the value of property, to 
strike enterprise with paralysis, to scare away 
capital, to prevent progress, and generally to 
demoralise the population. Ne remedial legis- 
lation can develop its full virtue, whilst this 

ison in the blood remains. Its presence, 
indeed, does not excuse Imperial negligence, 
but it all but destroys hope. Ireland is at pre- 
sent, and for many months past has been, owing 
to the deplorable necessity of the case, under a 
veiled despotism, in which the personal liberty 
of the subject is at the discretion, not of law, 
but of the administrators of law. A suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act is but a sorry means 
of p»litical education to a people, and where 
disaffection is so rife that even loyalty may 
fall under suspicion, and conspiracy so wide- 
spread that every neighbour may be a spy, the 
bonds of political and social confidence cannot 

fail of being loosened, and all hope of improve- 
ment is for a season banished. On the whole, 
therefore, it may be better in the end that the 
bitter blood should come to the surface, and as 
quietly and effectually as may be, got rid of. 

We have no expectation, however, that Fe- 
nianism will present itself in Ireland in a form 
which will enable the Government to deal with 
it as a whole, and crush its vitality out of it. 
Here and there it may show itself in insurrec- 
tionary violence, imbrue its hands in blood, and 
7 waste property—but, unless deliberately 

owed to do so, which is not probable, it is not 
very likely to grow into an organised unity for 
mili purposes. It roots itself in none of 
the nobler sentiments—it has no sympathies 
except in hate. It proposes no end which can 
fire a patriotic ambition. It can therefore com- 
mand no certain fidelity. There will be 
traitors everywhere—men who will sell the 
secrets with which they are entrusted to the 
nearest police superintendent. It is pretty 


clear that Government is already in possession | 


of most of the threads of the conspiracy—and 
both in Ireland and in the United States, 
Stephens himself is believed by many to be a 
paid spy of the Executive. The extravagance 
of this suspicion only shows how li'tle mutual 
trust there is between members of the so-called 
brotherhood. The whole affair savours of luaacy 
—none of its manifestations have commended 
themselves to reason—it will so fight, if at all, 
as to beat the air. It will once more collapse 
amid universal ridicule—but, at present, there 
seems no likelihood that it will be expurgated 
from the Celtic blood of Ireland. The more’s 
the pity. | 


“THE ORGANISATION OF THE 
EMPIRE.” 


Unnver this title the Hon. Joseph Howe, of 
Nova Scotia, has published a pamphlet, which 
has been sent to us for notice. The writer, a 
colonial statesman of some eminence, puts for- 
ward a very specious and attractive scheme 
for the consolidation of the power of the 
British Empire. He mourns over the pos- 
sible disintegration of the great Anglo-Saxon 
confederacy’; and instead of promoting separa- 
tion between the mother country and her forty 
colonies, would take such steps as would bind 
them more closely together for all future time. 
The power and prestige of England, though the 
greatest Empire under the sun, are dissipated 
and weakened because so scattered. This fact 
is becoming one of practical importance amid 
the political events of the day. Another great 
Power, Prussia, has arisen in Europe, and there 
are strong ties of sympathy between Germany, 
which sends forth its thousands annually to 
eople the New World, and the United States. 
e may not always be able to reckon on the 
alliance of France; Russia, in close neighbour- 
hood to our Eastern Empire, is a formidable 
Power; and in the United States we find our 
most formidable commercial rival and least re- 
liable friend and ally. That great Republic is 
not only greatly expanding, but drawing away 
much of our vital strength, and receiving into 
its bosom the disaffected thousands of Irelund. 
If our colonies were thrown off, we should be 
less able tocope with the United|States. Even now 
we could hardly expeet to triumph in a war with 
America—tweuty years hence such hostilities 
would be perilous. “ But,” says Mr. Howe, if 
the United States were combined with either of 
the great mili and naval Powers of Europe, 
the most sanguine lover of his country would 
scarcely desire to see her strength so tried.“ 
Either of the other three leading States of the 
civilised world can command the revenue and 
manhood of their whole territory, “ while, if we 
o to war, the whole burden of sustaining it 
alls upon the people of these two small 
islands.” 
There is undoubtedly much truth in these 
2 and the prospect of Great 
ritain continuing the dominant Power of the 
world for generations to come is not very bright. 
Can the result anticipated be averted? Mr. 
Howe thinks it can; and he propounds a scheme 


empire, and the whole united for 
defence. 


2 whole population, in the form of a property 


ncome tax, or by a certain per-centage upon 

orts; constituting, next to existing liabilities, 

a first charge upon the Colonial Revenues, and 

being paid into the military chest, to the credit 

of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury.” 

On various grounds, which are reasonable 

enough, it is contended that Great Britain and 

Ireland ought to pay a much larger proportion 

of this fund than could be exacted from the 

outlying provinces. The writer does not assert 

that the colonies would cheerfull accept the 

burdens which his scheme of national defence 

would entail upon them, but he stoutly main- 

tains that it would be both their duty and in- 

terest to do so. “If once organised and 
consolidated under a system mutually advan- 

tageous and universally known,’ Mr. Howe 
contends that there would be an end of all 
jealousies between the taxpayers at home and 
abroad. We should no longer be weakened by 
discussions about defence or propositions for 
dismemberment, and the irritation which is now 
— up by shallow thinkers and mischievous 
politicians, would give place to a eons feeling 
of brotherhood, of confidence, of mutual exer- 
tion, dependence, and security. The great 
Powers of Europe and America would at once 
recognise the wisdom and forethought out of 
which had sprung this national combination, 
and they would be slow to test its strength. 
We should secure peace on every side by the 
notoriety given to the fact that on every side 
we were prepared for war.” 

Pleasant illusion! Magnificent dream! We 
are almost incredulous that anyone possessi 
the statesmanlike capacity of Mr. Howe shoul 
be able to believe in the practicability of so 
complicated a scheme for the organisation of 
the Empire. The writer evidently looks at the 
— through North American spectacles. 

is grand mistake is in suggesting that all our 
colonies are in as precarivus a position as 
Canada, or have neighbours as jealous and 
powerful as the United States. The truth is, 
that nine-tenths of our colonies have hardly a 
thought for national defence, because they have 
no fear of an enemy, and are too much absorbed 
in the battle of life. One and all we believe— 
and avery pleasant conviction it is—are proud of 
their connection with the mother country and 
anxious to continue it. Thus far indeed they have 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
that relation. John Bull has been a veritable 
milch-cow for the benefit of his children in all 
parts of the world. 

But if the colonists are to be called upon to 
pay taxes, in whatever proportion, to defend the 
integrity of the British Empire, they will either 
expect an equivalent in the shape of defensive 
works within their frontiers—in other words, a 
series of costly jobs—or else they must be brought 
round to look at the interests of the Common- 
wealth through a purely British medium. We 
believe that the majority would decline to 
become responsible for carrying out a scheme so 
Utopian, and ill-suited to their present condition. 
If they did, it is too complicated to be worked 
out in practice. 


But, supposing that the British Empire were 


by which he thinks greater cohesion can be | to be organised according to Mr. Howe's plan it 
given to the several parts of our scattered | would break down in actual war. If England 
urposes of | were threatened, her colonies scattered over the 
He would give to all the colonies, | face of the globe could not effectually help her. 
where responsible government is in operation, a The conflict would probably be decided before 
direct influence in the national councils—in | they could come to her aid. We are alread 
other words, permit them to send to the Imperial | pledged to defend our dependencies, but could 
Parliament one, two, or three members of their | never 


rsuade them to assist each other. 


Cabinet who would represent the flower of the | Would Canada or Nova Scotia, for example, be 
intellect and character of each province on the willing to send their quota of “the British 
floor of the House of Commons. These colonial | army to repel an attack on the West Indies, 
delegates might or might not be allowed to or the Australias to rush to the assistance of the 
speak and vote on strictly British questions— | Cape colony when menaced by the enemy? The 
that is a matter for adjustment. Certainly they | Briiish Empire, though organised for defence, 
might advantageously take part in debates on| Would be as weak as ever, because its arma- 
foreign policy, and they would supply the ments, though formidable in the aggregate, 
legislature at first hand with much valuable | would be scattered over the globe, and unavail- 
information on colonial subjects. able when danger threatened. 

Having thus provided for an adequate re- Mr. Howe’s scheme seems to us no better than 
presentation of our dependencies in the great a patriotic dream, designed to remedy material 
council of the nation, Mr. Howe would pro- disadvantages which no ingenuity can overcome. 
ceed to treat the whole Empire as the British | We cannot annihilate time and space, and must 
Islands are treated, holding every man liable to | be ready to accept the fact. How can we expect 
serve the Queen in war and making every | ultimately to retain as colonies young nations 
pound’s worth of Property responsible for the which are growing up with interests and 
national defence, Bills making provision for | sympathies Fistinet from our own, whose inde- 
the defence of the empire, to operate uniformly | pendence will eventually be found to be their 
over the whole, should be submitted simul- best safeguard against aggression? Our 
taneously to each province, providing for a pro- | position as a first-rate Power will have 
portionate defensive force both of soldiers and to be vindicated by other means than 
sailors—the former to be treated as British|the magnitude of our defensive arma- 
troops and available for the protection of ments. By developing to the utmost our 
tbe empire wherever menaced. y other internal resources, using the advantages we 
bills, funds for the national defence (India, which 22 as the first commercial community in 
provides for her own army, being excluded) | the world, e ding our institutions, and hold- 
should be raised with the sanction of the colonial | ing fast to policy of non-intervention, we 


governments and legislatures. It should be a shall be able to preserve our moral ascendancy 
special tax in the shape of head money over | in the commonwealth of nations. Our national 
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and our pride satisfied 
independent communities throu 
bound to us by ties of affection and interest, 
rather than in the futile attempt to consolidate 
a heterogeneous Empire. 


—— 
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% SINGING SMALL!” 


Umnes our readers are in someway or other 
acquainted with slang phraseology, our title will, 
at the very onteet, require a word of explanation. 
Well, “singing small” has no gort of refer- 
ence whatever to solo singing, or duet g, or 
trio singing, or part singing, or chorus singing, or, in 
fact, to any kind of yocal mngio! It implies a certain 
accident of being, as likely to befall the “ first fiddle ” 
as the amall boy who is so very energetic on his 
twaoging little triangle: It might be experienced 
equally in a crowd, or shut in alone with one’s self. 
It is, in short, nsed to degoribe pithily enoagh the 
sensation which every one has no doubt felt when the 
thought first dawns upon them that the place and 
position which they have been in the habit of giving 
themselyes in this world, are not by any means the 
place and position which the world or the people in 
it assign to them. To have had fond dreams of filling 
some large sphere, and then to find out that one has 
been simply moving in a very small one; to have 
wrapped one’s self up comfortably in the notion of 
being far too i to be dispensed with, and 
then to find, after some, enſoroed change of place, that 
men and things have gone on just as well without 
one, and perhaps even g little better; that is learning 
our lesson in g sort of yooalisation too clogely per- 
sonal to be altogether pleasing—“ singing small.“ 

An old lady, whose visits to our early home spoilt 
many a bright half-holiday, and who was responsible 
for a delusion under which we long laboured, namely, 
that elderly females existed for the sole purpose of 
passing very long and very frequent visite, and ot 
exercising a right to say very disagreeable things,— 
this yenerable ancestress of ours (for such she was), 
had @ proverb in constant use, which ran thus—* I 
ahonld like to buy you at my price, and sell you at 
yourown!” Underneath which saying—and it was 
her sole witticism—there was always intended to crop 
out a conviction that we had in some moment of 
childish exultation of spirit, wonderfully overrated 
ourselves, and needing to be brought down to a level 
whiob, the sooner we discovered to he the right one, 
the better. But singing small is a lesson not 80 
easily learnt, and we should be almost inclined to 
confess now, efter the lapse of many years since we 
last heard the proverb, that it is more needed than 
ever. 


“The world’s a room of sorrow and unrest,” is one 
of the many lines in the “ Christian Year,” in which 
an every-day matter-of-fact truth is ao beautified by 
its poetic dress as to make us forget how nearly it 
approaches a platitude. But it is 80, undeniably ; 
we have felt the force of the comparison when we 
have been for a brief while sojourning in some large 
hotel, and have marked the many coming and 
going, and pondered over the rapid stream of en- 
trances and exits, It is not merely the fact of constant 
change which then comes over us, but a feeling of the 
littleness of our own place in the battle and business 
of the wide wide world. The thing that hath been, 
it is that which shall be, and who or what are 
we, that our presence or absence should either 
add to, or take from, the activity with which 
the world’s wheelg are moving? Perhaps some 
of our readers are living now in a place 
far removed from the scenes where childhood 
and youth were passed. “Thou camest not to thy 
place by accident,” and we have no choice in the 
selection of the first home which so lovingly enwraps 
ns and shields us for awhile; but it happens, we 
believe, to very few, either among men or women, 
that their second home, the home of their choice, 
which they make for themselves, is pitched in the 
surroundings of earlier days. At any rate, there, in 
our first home, we lived, learnt, worked, and perhaps 
suffered. Not a very distinguished role fell to our 
lot to play—most likely nothing very or noble 
to do, since life comes tq most of us in a succession 
of littles rather than in one great exhaustive much. 
Yet atill there did seem to be a place cut out for us, 
and which only we conld fill. And it may be that 
when we left that home and neighbourhood, whether 
we left it with the joy-bells of marriage pealing over 
our heads, or with the sad monody of the funeral 
knell in our ears, we carried with us a secret con- 


soioumness that at leaat we phawld hp pimed, Pyr 


friends would not find it so easy to fill our places— 
the old honse wonld wear an unnatural look in many 
eyes when other faces looked out from its windows 


d | —the pew in the familiar place of worship would be 


an eyesore with its pew occupants—and any little 
plans of usefulness in which we bad engaged must 
come to an untimely end when our fostering care 
‘was withdrawn. And a year or two afterwards we 
have made a pilgrimage back to the old places, and 
we find—what? The same tradesmen, running as 
merrily as ever for their orders, and caring nothing 
about change of ocoupants so long as it does not 
involve loss of custom. The rent of the old pew 
figures in the treasnrer’s book for exactly the same 
amount, and the gold when it is transferred to the 
minister s pocket gives no different chink to tell that 
it came from another bank. Our schemes of improve- 
ment! No man now takes out a patent for these, 
and our successors more fully develop our half- 
formed plans, and get the credit of them too. Even 
if we dreamt, like the prophet of old, that we were 
standing alone in the breach, and lifting up a solitary 
voice for God, we shall be brought to our senses by 
the announcement that there are seven thousand 
men as jealous for truth and honour as ourselves! 
Our friends,—they may have missed us for awhile, 
but every day’s newspaper tells us that even 
widowers and widows are not absolutely incon- 
solable, and it were vain to hope that hearts will be 
broken about us. Such an experience as that may 
well be described as singing small.“ It will teach 
us more of what we need to know than a host of 
sermons; for this reason, that we shall be forced to 
rest the application on ourselves, and not transier it 
to our neighbours. For once in our lives we shall 
have to admit, though it may he reluctantly, that 
however essential we deemed ourselves, things and 
people will go on all the same without us. We 
remember a household where we occasionally visited 
who had that scarce article, a “treasure of a 
servant.” Good - looking, clever, capable, and withal 
not presuming, she was certainly worth her weight 
in gold, and her importance in the honsehold was 
acknowledged by the master, confessed by the 
mistress, and felt by every visitor. But in an evil 
hour for the family, a shoemaker in the town dis- 
covered her manifold perfections, and persuaded her 
to change her sphere of action from being servant 
on a large scale to becoming mistress on a small one. 
In great sorrow, with which, perhaps, even a little 
anger at the shoemaker’s discrimination was mixed, 
the family and herself parted ; and ontgiders fancied 
that the wheels of the domestic machine must come 
to a dead lock as a consequence. But another 
servant came, and proved herself to be no unworthy 
successor, and in a very short time the name 
of the invaluable “help was strange as that of the 
great unknown. Yes, 


Men may come, and men may go,“ 


And neither our exits nor our entrances are any 
more than a nine days’ wonder at the best. 

But from what does this state of things arise ? 
We are perpetually told in songs that absence 
makes the heart grow fonder,” whereas, practically, 
we find that the chances are ten to one that a good 
lengthy absence will efface our names from our 
friends’ mental tablets altogether. Certainly, what 
in perspective we believe is called the vanishing 
point, seems in such cases to be very easily reached. 
But why? we ask again. Are human hearts like 
some ladies’ letters of the olden time, which were 
crossed and recrossed in different coloured inks, and 
of which, as the net result, the last crossing alone 
was fairly legible? Is it so, that each friend or each 
set of influences, which may successively leave their 
impress upon us, destroy what may have been 
recorded by their immediate predecessors? Alas! 
for the poor fleshy tables of our hearts if this be so ! 
All the colours of the rainbow, if mixed up together 


on a painter's palette in anything like equal propor- 


tions, will, it is affirmed, produce a chaos of dead, 
dirty white; and if this hypothesis of ours be any- 
where near the truth, is it any marvel that by the 
time the threescore and ten is reached, human 
character should be the unpleasant negation of either 
good or evil that it is so often found to be ? 


Or, suppose another process has brought abont the 
deplorable result—a process which we ourselves 
have more to do with in the way of blame than our 
neighbours? May it not well be that while we take 
open · handed enongh all the blessings that ought and 
do come to us through our friendships, none of us 
are sufficiently alive to the responsibility of being 
what is called a friend ? What do we mean when we 
say, “ He is my friend, or I am one of his friends” f 


Does it only imply that we eat @ certain number of 


Ginners of his honse; ar return his hospitalities hy an 


| 


uncertain number at our own? Is it not a serious 
thing to be in that quasi- relationship to another man 
which commits us to him in some sort, so that we 
share a little in the glory of his good fame, or are 
shadowed by the fringe of the dark cloud of disgrace 
which envelopes him? If he is living a sober, 
righteous, truthfal, godly life, ought we not to have 
a right to feel that some good influences of ours 
have contributed to that blessed end? or, if other. 
wise, is it possible to evade the conviction that a 
part at least of the sin will lie at our door? And to 
go back to our point, we believe the plain reason of 
our being so often unnecessary, is because we take so 
little trouble to leave our mark upon our friends. What 
we ought to be to them is less present and pressing 
in our thoughts than what we want to get out of 
them, and so having failed to make ourselves neces. 
sities and not mere appendages, it is easy enough to 
fill our room with any other of the dozen common- 
plaee people that are to be found in any circle of 
acquaintances. | 

T am anxious to live so as to be missed, a Scotch 
divine was made to say by his biographer. 80 
probably would all of us, but Aow, is the question. 
It is mortifying, and makes one feel terribly small in 
the prospect of such an exodus for one’s self, to be a 
silent listener at the funerals of our friends. Decency 
requires a lengthened visage and an assumed funereal 
tone ; they are as absolutely essential as black clothes 
and a hatband. But whether it is the exhilaration 
of feeling produced by the unusual ride in a carriage 
drawn by four horses, even though the animals are 
dyed sable and the vehicle has an ancient and mori- 
bund smell, or whether it is the result of an unwonted 
quantity of fresh air imbibed on the road to our 
extra-mural cemeteries, we never can tell, but cer- 
tain it is that the conversation between the four 
occupants of any one of the coaches insensibly and 
speedily glides away from all comment on the virtues 
of the deceased, or his vices, even if at such time it 
is decorous to assume that he has any, and the 
money crisis or the prospect of peace on the con- 
tinent, holds the mourners in cheerful talk until the 
tolling of the bell at the cemetery gates recalls them to 
the immediate purpose and end of their morning drive. 
For one’s self, one would ardently desire, it must be 
frankly confessed, not to be allowed to slip away thus. 
We would long for a ſew genial fellow-spirits, bound 
to us by long years of mutual joys, mutual sorrows, 
mutual difficulties, mutual encouragements, or rather, 
we should perhaps say, hearts made one with our 
own by reason of a common burden-bearing either 
of weal or woe. And we would desire that as those 
few thought about us, either when those “ chances 
and changes of our mortal life which so constantly 
occur, have removed us from the cloge intercourse of 
former years, or still more when the last great separa- 
tion shall come, they should feel that one niche in 


_| their social pantheon is vacant for evermore. We 


like to hear a man say over a new grave, “ Ah, well! 
poor fellow, the sun is shining and the birds are sing- 
ing to-day, but the world won't be guste the same to 
me after all; there are places in it that will feel 
empty, now that he is gone, on to the end.” That 
dead man at least has not ended his days by sing- 
ing small,” and it says little for human nature gene- 
rally, and least of all possibly for our own individual 
selves, that our place, whether in life or death, is so 
easy to fill again— 
% Hearts in that time closed o’er the space 


Uf vows once fondly poured 
And rtrangers filled kinsman’s place 


At mauy a festive board. 
Graves which foud love had bathed with tears 
Were left to Heaven’s bright rain; 
Fresh. hopes were formed for other ears 
We are tempted to parody the well-known last line, 
and write,— ; 
And each face smiled again! 
It would be painfully true, at least as things go 


now. 


3 a 


A NEWSPAPER SHEET-DIRECTORY. 


Messrs. Vickers and Harrington, advertisement 
contractors, of Cowper’s-court, bave just compiled a 
tabular statement of all the newspapers in the 
United Kingdom, arranged according to the alpha- 
betical order of the counties, with an indication of 
the political bias of each journal. They are classified 
as Liberal, Conservative, Liberal-Conservative, 
Radical, Independent, Liberal-Independent, Neutral, 
and Whig. In addition to this, the population of 
each county is stated, so that a very simple sum will 
enable any one to see in what proportion newspapers 
are provided to the population of the respective 
counties, and to what extent Liberal and Conserva- 
tive politics are supported in different districts. The 
compilation is designed mainly for the use of adver- 
tisers, to whom it will certainly snggest grave doubts 
a8 te whether they have sufficiently counted the a0 
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of gaining the eye and ear of the public. About 
eight hundred newspapers are mentioned here as 
published in England and Wales alone, ewe/usive of 
those issued in London and its suburbs, which num- 
ber 227. Scotland and Ireland have also about 280 
ournals between them, making the number for the 
United Kingdom nearly 1,300. The sheet will not 
be valuable to advertisers alone. It will be of great 
service to politicians, statisticians, philosophers, and 
all in fact who care to know the relative position of 
parties, and to speculate as to the probable influences 
which determine the prevalence or absence of certain 
opinions in different parts of the country. It is 
satisfactory to find that, taking the whole area of 
England and Wales, exclusive of the metropolitan 
district, the Liberal organs are about fifty-eight per 
cent. more than Conservative and Liberal-Conserva- 
tive united. In Yorkshire the Liberal newspapers 
are three times the number of the Conservative, 
while in Lincolnshire, Sussex, Wiltshire, and 
Pembrokeshire, the Conservative papers slightly 
outnumber the Liberal. We have noticed a few 
minor inaccuracies which show (it could hardly be 
otherwise) that the work is not absolutely reliable in 
matters of detail. It is conveniently got up for re- 
ference, being a single sheet enclosed in a frame 
(size about 3 feet 6 inches, by 2 feet 6 inches), 
which will be no insignificant addition to the study 
or the library. 


RETIREMENT OF LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE ERLE. 


The Right Hon. Sir William Erle, who on Monday 
last resigned the high office of Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, was born on the Ist of October, 
1793. He was educated at Winchester, and New 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.C.L. in 1818, 
and soon afterwards attained his Fellowship. He 
was called to the Bar by the Hon. Society of the 
Inner Temple in 1819, and chose the Western 


Circuit ‘as the scene of his professional labours. | B 


Five or six years elapsed before he attained any- 
thing more than a chance brief; ultimately, how 
ever, he gained a large practice, and in 1834 was 
made a K. O. In November, 1844, upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Justice Erskine from the Bench of the 
Court of Common Pleas, William Erle, Esq., was 
appointed one of the justices of that court. He was 
previously raised to the degree of the coif, when he 
gave rings with the motto, Tena justitie.” In 
October, 1846, upon the death of Sir John Williams, 
one of the judges of the Queen’s Bench, Mr. Justice 
Erle was trausferred from the Common Pleas to the 
vacant judgeship in the Queen’s Bench. Upon the 
resignation of Lord Derby’s Government in June, 
1859, Mr. Justice Erle was elevated to the chiefship 
of the Common Pleas, the office becoming vacant by 
the advancement of Sir Alexander Cockburn to be 
Lord Chief Justice of England in the place of the 
late Lord Campbell, who became Lord High Chan- 
cellor. Thus Sir William Erle has occupied a seat 
on the judicial bench for more than twenty-two 
years. During that period he has administered the 
laws of the land with an ability, zeal, and discretion 
seldom equalled, never suapassed. He has endeared 
himself to the Bar by the courteous and truly gentle- 
manly manner in which he always treated them, and 
no judge ever retired into private life followed by so 
much affectionate esteem and regard from the pro- 
fession which he honoured and adorned. The Bar 
and the public mustered in strong force on Monday 
last to hear the learned judge’s farewell. Almost all 
the leading Queen's counsel were present, including 
the Attorney-General, Sir John Rolt ; the Solicitor- 
General, Sir William Bovill; the Queen’s Advocate, 
Sir Robert Phillimore; Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. 
Mellish, Q.C., Mr. Karslake, Q.C., &. On the 
reassembling of the Court at one p.m., after lunch, 
the Attorney-General, in the name of the Bar, bade 
his lordship an affectionate farewell, the whole Bar 
remaining standing during the address and reply. 
The Attorney-General spoke as follows :— 

I rise, my Lord Chief Justice, in the name and on be- 
half of the Bar, to offer our tribute of resp ct and venera- 
tion on this, the last occasion, as we are given to under- 
stand, on which your lordship will be upon that bench, 
My lord, if our respect were due from considerations 
arising exclusively 8 this court, my experience here 


might not, perbaps, be enough to justify me in coming 


forward to give expression to our feelings. But, wy 
lord, it rests on broader considerstions—on considera 
tions known and approved by us all; and I could not, 
therefore, as Attorney-General and leader of the Bar, 
deny myself the pri e of repre enting them on this 
occasion. My lord, we all fel a d d to acknow- 
ledge that, under your pre: ideney in this « urt, the great 
125 duty of reconciling, as far as may be, positive 
aw with moral justice has been satisfied ; the letter of 
the la and the higher discretion of the 


w which 
judge, that has been well said to be the law of tyrants, 


have been alike kept in proper and due subjection. 
Learning, great experience in affairs, wise administra- 
tion, have been so combined, that, with the assistance of 
the eminent judges associated with you on that bench, 
the laws of England have been exhibited in their true 
aspect as the exponents of the rights and privileges of 
her citizens and the guardian of her liberty. The Court 
of Common Pleas, my lord, under your presidenoy, h 
obtained the just confidence of the public and of the 
profession. I sball not be forgiven by my colleagues if 
I stop here, I shall not be forgiven if I fail to express 
our admiration for the simplicity and elevation of 
character that has adorned that administration. Our 
affectionate regard is due for the private and social 
qualities of your lordship, and for the kindness and 
courtesy that have been displayed upon the bench, and 
in the intercourse of private life. Our homage is due, 
and is paid, to the worth of the man and to the dignity 
of the judge. It is no idle ceremony that induces us thus 
to intrude upon yeu. We know that your lordship 
would, had it been possible, have retired from that 
bench without public observation; but it was not 
possible to be allow d. There are times when the 
dictates of the heart must be obeyed, and this was one 
of them, when the universal feeling insists upon their 
being carried out. It may be a right sense of duty in 
your lordship, and no doubt it is, that, in the full possex- 
sion of the greate- judicial faculties, your lordship 
retires from the active duties of the ordinary judicial 
life. Your labours have no doubt been incessant, 
severe, excessive; but we may be pardoned if we bear in 
mind that vonr lordship is still a member of one of our 
highest jadicial appel'ate tribunals, and that the law and 
the country at large may still, for long years to come— 
so far as is consistent with your lordship’s ease and re. 
tirewent—derive benefit from your great wisdom and 
experience. And that in these future years your lord- 
ship may enjoy every consolation and happiness that can 
surround the maturity and close of a valued life, is the 
earnest and ardent prayer of every one of us. With 
these imperfect and feeble expressions of our sentiments, 
I now, addressing you as Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and happily addressing you in that 
character only, respectfully say to you, in the name and 
on behalf of the Bar. farewell. 


The Lord Chief Jus ties replied : 


My words in reply must be few. I return my esrnest 
thanks to you, and ali whom you represent on this occa- 
sion. I have labour: d to do justice according to law 
and to obey humbly the power that gave me sense 
of right. If any duty in which I have had part 
has ben well performed, the honour is mainly due 
to those who, in their respective apartments, have 
had to co-operate with me in the noble work of ad- 
ministering justice. 
ar. I have seen a long succession of advocate, 
and among them many of the highest worth, sway- 
ing important interests by their words, and always 
speaking with inflexible integrity, and r the line 
of duty plain for the judge; men whom I delight to 
think of with increasing respect and regard. I have the 
happiness to know that the estimation of the Bar is well 
maintained, and I shall ever retain the deepest interest 
in its honour, for the sake of its members and also of the 
public. Above all, I desire that a due share of honour 
should be given to my brethren of this court, with whom 
I have been taking counsel and interchanging minds for 
years past, to my unspeakable benefit, I may not, in 
their presence, say all that I feel towards them, but I 
cannot refrain from adding that their affectionate help 
has been the sunshine on my path, and the breath of 
my judicial life. I now take my leave. Though sensible 
of manifold defecte, I still venture to believe that I have 
devoted the best of my ability to the duties of my office 
unceasingly down to the present time, when I find need 
for some abatement of working. Your approval seems 
to sanction the hope that I may not have laboured alto- 
gether in vain. Ihose words of approval, pronounced 
by the Attorney-General in this assembly to-day, are to 
me a great supp rt and reward. I am heartily thankful 


to you for them, and they are intensely endeared to me 


by the genial kindness of your farewell. 

During the delivery of this reply, his lordship was 
deeply moved, and at times could hardly refrain 
from tears; and all who listened were much touched 
by the simplicity and grace of Chief Justice Erle’s 


last words from the bench of the Court of Common 
Pleas, 


Foreign and Coioninl. 


GERMANY. 
In the Berlin Chamber of Deputies the general 
discussion on the Budget took placeon Thursday. The 


motion of Herr Lasker, censuring the Government. 


on account of the sale of the Cologne-Minden Rail- 
way without the sanction of the Chambers, was 
agreed to by 126 to 122 votes. 

On Friday the principal subject of discussion was 
the secret service fund, fixed at 31,000 thalers. The 
Minister of the Interior declared that, although the 
Ministry is of a Conservative character, the Govern- 
ment desires, nevertheless, a permanent union with 
the Moderate Liberal party. He further declared 
that the entire Cabinet was responsible for the acts 
of each member of the Ministry, and that the current 
rumour of dissensions among the members of the 
Ministry were without foundation. He stated that 
no Government could be carried on without secret 
funds, but declared that the journals defending the 
policy of the Government were quite independent. 
After an animated discussion, the secret service funds 
were granted by 146 to 123 votes. 

It is stated that the meeting of the Parliament for 
North Germany is fixed for the lst of February, 
and that the Governments allied with Prussia have 


been informed of this determination by the Cabinet 
of Berlin. | 


AUSTRIA. 
At a conference of members of the Hungarian 
Diet held at the residence of Mr. Deak to discuss 


— 


It is eminently due to the 


the course that should be pursued with reference to 
the Royal rescript, M. Deak made a speech in which 
he said that from the point of view of the “ continuity 
of rights“ the rescript afforded far greater cause for 
hope than had hitherto existed. He moved an 
address to the King praying that the laws of 1848 


as | Should be re-established, and declaring that the Diet 


would not fail to take into consideration the wishes 
expressed by the King. The proposed address 
would further declare that the Committee on Com- 
mon Affairs should continue its labours, and lay their 
result before the House. M. Deak’s motion was 
accepted by those present. 

The members of the Left of the Hungarian Diet 
have resolved not to vote any address in reply to the 
Royal rescript, but merely to adopt certain resolu- 
tions on Constitutional questions. The Left is also 
of opinion that the Diet should suspend its labours 
until the Constitution is entirely re-established, 

FRANCE. 

It is officially announced that the Extradition 
Treaty between France and England will be con- 
tinued until the beginning of September, 1867. 
Thoagh the French official papers are yet silent 
on the subject, the semi-official France at last admits 
that Maximilian has really left Mexico. He left 
Vera Cruz on the 22nd October, and gave over the 
government to Marshal Bazaine, who will no doubt 
be delighted to hand it over to General Sherman and 
Mr. Campbell as trustees for Juarez. 


ROME. 
Signor Vegezzi has arrived at Florence. 
It was expected that he would shortly leave for 
Rome ; but he was still awaiting an intimation from. 
the Pope of his readiness to resume negotiations. 
It is expected that negotiations will shortly be 
opened between the Courts of Rome and Florence 
relative to the appointment of bishops to the sees 
at present vacant in the Italian kingdom. 
The news of an approaching convocation of 
Catholic bishops is confirmed. The date of their 
assembling is fixed for the 29th of next June. 
The Italie states that the last departure of the 
French troops from Civita Vecchia will take place on 
the 10th of December. The same journal says that 
General Fleury will remain in Italy till the 
execution of the Convention, in order to judge of 
the consequences. : 


A cong, Redon an — telegraph of M 
ccordi tic cable of Mon- 
day’s date, James Stephens is reported to have left 
. bo- 

orts were bei 8 a compromise 
tween | are ng > dm and the Congress. 

Washington despatches report that tho 
of the Treasury will urge npon Congress the early 
resumption of specie payments. 

The Federal authorities arrested O and his 
suite upon their arrival at Brazos Santiago. 
Ortega has issued a protest, as President of the 
Mexican Republic, protesting against any acts of the 
United States tending directly or indirectly to force 
the Juarez Government upon Mexico, 

The Fenian, William Hoydon, has deen sentenced 
to be hanged at Toronto on Decemher 13. 


FOREIGN N pepe = 
Count Bismark’s health is to mend but slowly. 


‘The Paris Exhibition will be formally opened on 
the lst. of April. 

Servia has made a direct appeal to to the Turkish 
Government to evacuate all the Servian fortresses, 
especially that of . 

At the late sitting of the Roman Catholic Council 
at Baltimore a decree was issued ignoring caste and 
colour in the future action of the Church. 

The winter in Russia is rapidly setting in. The 
2228 7 1 Cronstadt and 9 

is still open, but ice is appearing in the water. 
Masses of ice are also floating down the Neva, to the 
* of the navigation. 

Henry Vincent is at New York, and at the 
last dates was about to speak at the Cooper Institute, 
on “ The late great American Conflict and the Friends 
and Enemies of America in England.“ 

Taz First Lapy Canpmate ron ConGREss.— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton did not secure a seat 
in Congress. In fact, she did not obtain anything 
near a majority of votes in her district. Out of some 
23,000 votes, she got but eight, not thousands, but 
units. 

Tue Empress OF THE FRENCH AND THE Porz. 
It is stated that ths projected journey of the Em 
to Rome has not yet been completely — meng 
it is said-that the Pope declines to make those con- 
— to Italy which would render her visit expe- 

ient. 


DanGERovs GRASSHOPPERS.—Lhe Chicago Tribune 
says that several valuable horses have died mys- 


teriously in Loons township, Illinois. The mortality 
is i ago to have been caused by the grasshoppers, 
which, being taken into the mouth, bite the tongues 
of the animals, and make them so sore that they will 
not eat, and starve to death. The cases have occurred 
— horses turned out to grass. 

A Mrracrz M Paris.—The Monde publishes, under 
the title of Sudden Cure effected on Monday, the 
the 8th of October, 1866, in the name of the - 
culate Virgin and Pius IX.,“ an account of a miracle 
accomplished in the person of Mdlle. Juliette D——, 
Semme-de-chambre to a lady residing at Paris, at 11, 
Rue Villedo. The servant is stated to have been 
cured of an attack of cholera of a most violent cha- 


racter by simply touching a piece of garment which 
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lesiasti uite 
— the ) — train was much broader than the bright meteors 


exactitude of the statement made, and give a detailed | which seemed to give it birth, and in its character 


the Pope had worn. Several ecc 
parish of Notre-Dame-des- Vi 
account of it in the journal named above.—@alig- 


Nuran Statesmen IN Itary.—A communication 
from Rome of the 23rd states that General Monte- 
bello has given a soirée in honour of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord * Other English persons of dis- 
Gladstone r 10 th Po yey 

a wi e Pope 0 
might remain in Rome, in the interests of Europe. 
An anonymous pamphlet is in circulation which re- 
—— | the re-establishment of the Roman Senate 
as in the fifteenth. century, the Pope to retain 
ä me. A letter from 


Milan — * 4 of diplomatists and 
ministeps. Harl Russell is in this city, and has 
been vie ‘with much interest most of the 


the 


b 
tive just now by the production of the Africaine.’ 
is the object of much and esteem 


His 
. on the part of ge, Milanese who have the good 
fortune i 


his among whom may be 
mentioned 2 a 1 of the 
modern Italian school of romance-writing, to whom 
Earl Russell paid a visit yesterday. 
Vioron Hntax un. *. — 97 
The greatest — erona could give 
and, perhaps, the grandest of all that he has seen in 
Venetia, was the gathering of some 70,000 people to 
meet him in the amphitheatre to-day. Long before he 
was expected the whole t oval mass was filled 
from floor to cornice. ona 
spent some 10, 000f. 1 to keep their mighty 


r antiquity defended against the ravages 
ime, and it is the only place in Europe where can 
practic wh the internal rance of a 
. my on a Roman holiday. The seats 
od, the arena was ere was no 

and when the King entered and 

platform, prepared for him to his place, 


ast assemb]; to ifs feet, their 
N der, e waving of their 


gazing up at that one plain, honest man 
more dan I have seen him yet, inclined 


— 7 
ing loyalty. He remained but a few 
oft those wildly shouting crowds, 


the town were filled with | and wagons and 
ts on foot, who had come to see their saviour 
King.—-Letter in the Times. 

Tun Patrons or Wares and THE METROPOLITAN 
ov Moscow. One of the Prince's first visits was to 
Philaret, the Metropolitan of Moscow, the highest 
ecclesiastical . N the Russian Church; rank- 
ing next, I belleve, to the Patriarch of Constanti- 

ple in the whole Greek communion. The old 

who is now nearer ninety than eighty, but is 

still in full possession of all his bodily mental 
powers, expressed great gratification at the compli- 
t paid him by the Prince’s visit. Nothing, he 
said, a good heart could have caused so b a 
rince to come and visit a feeble old man; and there- 
— he = assign N Rad Pag — t 
arity. e Prin j Ir. Michell, 
the ung he dl go ably the British 
consul at St. Peteraburg, that he had so much 
of the virtues and ess of the Metropolitan, he 
had felt he could 54 he Moscow without calling 
| Holiness. Patriarch then bestowed an 


= 9 


our | 

| oth 
in he same holy cause. The astute old priest, how- 
ever, to be satisfied with generalities, and 


not 
to call attention to the political considerations 
with the Greek Church in the East. At 
it was thought desirable to close a discus- 
sion which the position of the two chief interlocutors 


a rather awkward one for both parties ; and so, 
after a fresh n of compliments, the Royal 


rr 


tale 


ta, says: — At two a.m. on the 14th inst. I was 
2 0 


shooting stars a as ht 
the heav their course 
ed bright li Ti Sew 1 
eclipse being rather sudden. The 
pa hy eee 
— 0 
4 of brightness they were e being 


A8 a- for pupils is to be found in Queen Eliza- 


and fuin others 55 sarge nd splendid as the | 


ual, lasting for some seconds. This lumi- 


bore the same relation to it that the light of a lamp 
seen through a ground glass shade does to the light 
itself; these tails by estimation varied from 10 deg. 
to 40 deg. in length. No two crossed each other or 
moved in opposite directions ; all seemed to emanate 
from the same region, and this was at the hour 
mentioned between the east and south-cast points of 
the compass, between Regulus in Leo, Alphard in 
Hydra, and Procyon in Canis Minor, probably nearer 
the former; from this centre they appeared to 
diverge, some ing towards Ursa Major, others 
towards Ursa Minor, Cassiopocea, Perseus, Andro- 
meda, Taurus, Arietes, Orion, &o. A vast number 
originated near the zenith, but all seemed to come 
from the same focus. A very few were observed 
near the southern horizon, which appeared to pass 
from north to south; but it is to be noted that their 
2 direction was from east to west. Our 
owest computation of their number was 200 per 
minute, but in all probability they were passing at 
the rate of 500 or 600. It was quite impossible to 
count them: as three or four observers expressed 
themselves, ‘it was like a shower of hail.’ They 
were not confined to any limited area of the firma- 
ment, but appeared in all directions, from the zenith 
to the horizon. Some fifteen intelligent sentries on 
duty that night were interrogated with a view to 
determine the duration of this remarkable pheno- 
menon, with the result that it lasted about four 
hours, commencing at one a.m., and ending about 
five o clock, but the maximum occurred between two 
and three o clock. One old soldier of twenty years’ 
service stated that he had never before witnessed so 
strange a sight.”’ 


ok —— 


THE FENIAN MOVEMENTS IN IRELAND. 


It has been thought necessary, says the Dublin 
correspondent of the Fall Mall Gazette, to resume the 
military patrols in Dublin at night, which gave con- 
fidence to the citizens last winter. The horse soldiers 
carry lanterns in some outlying districts. A portion 
of the Dublin garrison will, without delay, be armed 
with Enfield rifles on the Snider principle. Twelve 
hundred and fifty breech-loading rifles have been 
already distributed to the constabulary force, to be 
used by the nfounted men. The Irish metropolitan 
police have not only been doubled on their beats, but 
now wear, as they did twelve months , their 
side-arms. On request of the Mayor of Oork, the 
authorities have removed a battery of Royal Artillery 
from Ballincollig to that city, and sent down 
from the C Camp the 2nd battalion of the 
60th Rifles. Reinforcements of cavalry and artill 
5 also been despatched to Cork from Fermoy an 
nmel. Twelve boats are cruising along the 
western coast, and examine all suspicious craft. 
‘Two Americans arrested in Newry have been released 
on giving a satisfactory account of themselves. In 
Drogheda two strangers, James M‘Oook and Edward 
Waydock, both direct from New York, have been 
captured in the engine-room of the steamer Brian 
Boroihme, and marched handcuffed to gaol. This 
arrest was made by special warrant hastily for- 
warded from Dublin. At Carrickmacross men named 
Finn Matthews, Traynor, and Martin have been 
brought before the magistrates, the first charged 
with an attempt to administer an unlawful oath, and 
the rest with riotous conduct. Finnegan asked the 
informer in a public-house whether “he would be a 
man when Stephen arrived,” and pro sed to swear 
him into the Fenian brotherhood.’ e was for this 
offence committed for trial. A soldier of the 18th 
t, named Kirby, on furlough in Clogheen, 
county Tipperary, has been taken into custody for 
stating in a drinking shop that “ though a soldier he 
was a Fenian at heart.“ Three men, named Sullivan, 
Malcolm, and Duggan, were seized on Sunday in 
Mallow. No particulars have transpired in their 
case. Andrew M‘Loughlin has been brought before 
the Dublin magistrates for declaring aloud in the 
streets when under the influence of liquor, that he 
was a Fenian, and that the“ heart’s blood of a Fenian 
flowed through his veins,“ and remanded. A variety 
of disquieting rumours were afloat in Dublin on 
Sunday, the effect of which was to cause general de- 
pression, but for the most part they were either 
wholly untrue or wicked exaggerations of slight 
occurrences. The small farmers in the county of 
on pee | have shown a disposition to sell their 
stock at a sacrifice, but a foolish run on the banks in 
that county, commenced a few days ago, is abating. 
It is stated that at the Cabinet Council held on 
Monday, it was decided that three regiments should 
be at once despatched to Ireland. The regiments 
are the 39th, Which has already left Manchester for 
Dublin, vid Liverpool; and the 28th and 52nd, which 
will leave Aldershot as soon as the Tamar and 
Orontes are ready to embark them at Portsmouth. 


* — 


QuEEN ELIzaBETH’s GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, HoksLEX. 
DOWN. — A grand scholastic foundation going 


beth’s Grammar-school, Horsleydown. With a staff 
of masters probably unsurpassed in efficiency in all 
London, with a fine building, and an income of 
5,000. a-year, the governors actually experience 
great difficulty in getting scholars to avail them- 
selves of the privileges offered—viz., an education, 
including the study of classics, mathematics, music, 
and languages, free of all cost whatever. The reason 


assigned is that the middle-class will not allow their 


Court, Officiul, and Personal Rews. 


Wednesday being the birthday of the Crown 

Princess of Prussia (Princess Royal), a party of 
children, residing at the Castle and in the neighbour. 
hood, were, by her Majesty's command, invited to a 
dance, which took place in the Red Drawing-room. 
The Princess of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Princess Louiso, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice were present. Refreshments were after- 
wards served in the White Drawing-room. 
The Queen has promised to inaugurate the Albert 
statue at Wolverhampton on the 30th instant. Her 
Majesty will be accompanied by the Princo and 
Princess Christian and the Princess Louise. Prepa- 
rations on a grand scale are being made to give her. 
Majesty a welcome worthy of the town. 

The Princess of Wales has gone to Sandringham 

The Princess Mary and the Prince de Teck have 
arrived in London from Vienna. 

There is, it is said, no foundation for the rumour 
that it is intended to raise Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Sir 
Hugh Cairns to the Peerage. 

Mr. William Dargan, the eminent Irish contrac- 
tor, has executed an assignment of his estate in 
favour of his creditors. 

Mr. Wyse, of Lloyd's, has addressed a letter to 
Lord Stanley, directing attention to the claims of 
British shipowners in regard to the capture of 
several hundred vessels by Federal men-of-war 
during the late war; to which Mr. Hammond, by 
desire of Lord Stanley, replied, stating that no 
arrangement has hitherto been made between her 
Majesty’s Government and that of the United States 
for the examination and settlement of the claims of 
their respective subjects and citizens arising out of 
the events of the late civil war in the United States. 

The Pali Mall Gazette understands that the Go- 
vernment intend to bring in a bill to amend the law 
of bankruptcy in the next session of Parliament, 
but it is not yet decided how far the measure of the 
late Attorney-General will be adopted or a new 
course struck out. | 

The Commission on the Neutrality Laws, it is 
understood, will very shortly commence its inquiries. 
Among the members will be Lord Houghton, Sir R, 
Palmer, Sir N. Phillimore, Dr. 'Travers, Mr. W. H. 
Gregory, M. P., and Mr. Vernon Harcourt, with Lord 
Cranworth as president. 

The judges of the several courts have approved 
the scheme of adding a judge to each court, and it is 
said that Mr. Grove, Q.C., is to be the first of the 
new erections.—Law Times. 

We have reason to believe that Colonel St. George 
Ord, C.B., has been appointed Governor of the new 
Colonial Government of the Straits Settlements, and 
Mr. Robert Keate Governor of Natal.— Times. 

Sir Morton Peto, Bart., M. P., has gone on a visit 
to Algiers, to see the progress of the extensive works 
which his firm has undertaken there. 

A rumour was current last week that a majority of 
the Cabinet have declined to sanction the draft of a 
Reform Bill submitted by Mr. Disraeli, and that all 
is still uncertain with reference to the question. The 
Dublin Evening Mail, however, declares that no de- 
termination on the subject has been arrived at; 
perhaps we may say its consideration has scarcely 
even been approached.” 

The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli arrived at 
Windsor Castle on Saturday, and had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and Royal Family. 

Another of the Royal Mail Company’s steamers, 
the Tyne, has arrived in the Southampton Water, 
from St. Thomas, having yellow fever on board. She 
was immediately ordered into quarantine. The 
Atrato has been taken out of quarantine. 


— 


Tue HOWARD AssOCTATION.— On Thursday evening 
a meeting of the Howard Association was held at 
Devonshire House, Bishopsgate : street. Mr. William 
Tallack, the secretary, stated its objects to be, 
mainly, the promotion of a much greater recourse to 
remunerative labour in prisons than is now adopted, 
and also a more definite aim at the reformation of 
prisoners rather than their mere temporary detention 
and punishment. He quoted, from Lord Carnarvon’s 
recent speech in the House of Lords, the fact that, 
under the present system, many criminals are con- 
victed twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and more times, as 
a proof of the non-reformatory effect of the ordinary 
course. There should be brief deterrent punishments 
of about ten days for first offenders, and afterwards, 
for repeated offences, a lengthened industrial disci- 
pline and gradual preparation for liberty, as in the 
Ish convict prisons of Lusk and Smithfield (near 
Dublin). Charles Smith, Esq., of Old Broad-street 
and Coggeshall, detailed successful instances in 
which, through his own labours in Essex, he had 
relieved poorhouses and prisons of some of their 
occupants by furnishing industrial employment, 
which had led to permanent independent exertions 
on the part of the poor persons thus trained. He 
proposed the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Nathaniel Tregelles, Esq., and unani- 
mously adopted, viz. :— 
In the opinion of this meeting, it is of urgent importance 
that in the treatment of criminals there should be a greatly 
increased recourse to economic industrial occupation in pri- 
sons; the disuse of non-productive punishments such as the 
treadmill and shot-drill; the substitution of a leugthenec. 
retormatory tiaining in lieu of repeated short sentences on old 
offenders a systematic permission to poor per ons to pay 
fines by instalments in the case of petty offences ; and a pro- 
vition for the gradual relaxation rather than sudden termina- 
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rently a right line, their extinotion Feng sudden ; but 
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children to mix with those of the poor.—Sunday 


Istincton, N.—Number of patients for the week 
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DR. RALEIGH ON “JONAH.”"* 


We have here a new volume, but happily not 
a new author, to introduce to our readers. Dr. 
Raleigh deservedly holds a foremost place 
among the popular preachers of the day; and 
we are very glad to see him availing himself 

of the press for the exertion of a far 
wider influence than even such as he could 
exert in the pulpit only. The readers of his 
„Quiet Restin 33 ” will agree with us that 
the “Story of Jonah” is well suited to his 
mental and spiritual characteristics; nor will 
the perusal of this beautiful volume disappoint 
them. In every page do the preacher’s well- 
known devoutness, taste, and skill appear. His 
pictorial power, and his fine sympathy, which 
intuitively appreciates the subtler as well as the 
more obvious suggestions of each moral scene, 
find ample occasion and scope in the strange 
history of Jonah. 

Much presumptuous learning and profane 
wit have been directed against the credibility 
of this Scripture. A course of popular lectures 
hardly furnishes the place for elaborate discus- 
sion of critical and philosophical questions. Dr. 
Raleigh has attempted nothing of this kind : 
but, what is better, he has set forth in strong 
and lucid reasoning, through different parts of 
his volume, the grounds on which Christian 
faith in the authenticity of “Jonah” securely 
rests. He justly seizes the fact of our Lord’s 
reference, and presses it to its ultimate concln- 
sion. 

He called him ‘Jonah the Prophet.’ He speaks of 
his confinement in the belly of the fish as ‘a sign’ 
(rd onueidv), a real miracle, like unto His own death 
and burial. He says he preached in Nineveh; He 
says the people repented; and that their repentance 
would, on the Judgment-day, con’emn the impenitenoe 
of the people to whom He had Himself preached ; He 
says, ‘ Behold, a greater than Jonah is here.“ 

The author dismisses a forcible argument on 
these explicit statements with these weighty 
words :— : 

* M e ee coe wisdom, 12 

ence, ne all-sufficiency—in any point, 
Christianity - « « « the strength of the case for 
the historic verity of the Book of Jonah, in 80 far as it 
is affected by our Lord’s testimony, is this, that He 
speaks of Jonah just as He does of Abraham, of Moses, 
of David, of Solomon; and of Nineveh, just as He 
speaks of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

There has been great debate about the end 
for which this mission of Jonah was directed, 
and for which its record has been preserved. 
Dr. Raleigh thinks it a gratuitous and mistaken 
care to search out one 22 and predomi- 
nating end: he prefers the recognition of lesson 
after lesson as each arises, without the unnatural 
subordination of all to some one exclusive pur- 
pose ; and he deals in caustic rebuke with some 
7e ends” that have been confidently asserted, 
If he must find one monarchical idea” in the 
book, it is this—to show to all, Israel among 
the rest, that God is no respecter of persons,’ 
that His tender mercies are over all His 
“ works,” that the greatest sinners and the most 
wicked cities will be treated with clemency as 
long as there is hope of their recovery, and that 


they will be welcomed into Divine favour as 


soon as they repent and return. 

It is not unlikely that some will regard the 
author as too ready to reduce the miraculous 
element in the story to the lowest minimum. 
The wind was “ prepared,” the fish was “ pre- 
“pared,” and the gourd was prepared,“ 
expressions which, naturally interpreted, surel 
denote the special presence and activity of God. 
Valuable observations on miracle, and on 
natural laws, are incidentally dropped in the 
description of these remarkable facts in the 
Divine treatment of Jonah. We should like to 
quote several of them, but can make room for 
only one or two. 

% We are not hungry for miracles. But neither are 
we hungry for natural Jaws. What we want is the 
truth, . .. If we 7 second causes,’ meanin 
what we say, we must allow thet at some time. inl 
somewhere, there must be a first cause. And if we 
mean what we say when we speak of a first cause, we 
must allow that that touches, holds, and rules the whole 
chain and series of second causes. The chain may be 9 
short or a long one (each link as we ascend both a 
cause and a consequence), but we are soon at the top, 
and then, there is—not a link, but a hand, not a law, 
but a will. The spirit and tendency of one part of 
modern Le is just this—to say, and to try to 
prove, there is no hand atop, no will above, no 
person there, and therefore that there can be no per- 
sonal erence or superintendence—an interminable 
chain, with nothing but links for ever; an eternal 
cycle—of things evermore revolving, which does not 
admit or allow the personal action of deity at all.” 

To the objection that it is incredible that a city 
would repent on such proclamation as the 
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THE NONCONPORMIAT, 
the reply is admirably given thet | 


poopnes made 
he man and his story, at least that part of it 
which related to themselves, were very well 
known in Nineveh. Otherwise he could have 
been no sign“ to them; but he was a sign of 
the impartiality and inflexibility of the Divine 
“ justice,” and also of “Divine mercy,” and 
conscience would be a quick and alarming in- 
terpreter of the prophet’s cry. 

t has often been contended that it is incon- 
ceivable that a man should have acted as Jonah 
is said to have acted, or that, if capable of act- 
ing thus, God should have employed him 
on such errand. The course of the lectures 
furnishes frequent opportunity for glancing at 
this objection, and we know not which we most 
admire in the answers that are evoked—their 
intellectual discrimination or their moral feel- 
ing. They have to be culled from different 
parts of the book. The following caveat de- 
serves consideration :— 

Let us remember that he seems to write to 
tell his own defects and shortcomings, and not at all 
to defend his character or display ong of his virtues. 
There is no careful explanation, no softening of wrong 
things, no rounding of hard angles. As has n 
— y said (Dr. Pasey)—‘ With a holy indifference, he 

as left his character to be hardly and unjustly judged 
by those who themselves sharing his infirmities, share 
not his excellences,’ ” 6 

The analyses of one and another of the eritical 
scenes in which the prophet's character stands 
forth are most thoughtful, and to many readers 
they will be corrective. 

Jon that to my mind few scenes in human his- 
tory have a darker grandeur than this confession of 
Jonah to these heathen sailors, when he knew that ina 
very short time he was to be cast into the midst of the 
sea, There is about his conduct a self-abnegation and 
a moral sublimity which we rarely find among even 

ood men, ‘Ah!’ say you, ‘I do not quite see that. 

o thanks to him for his frankness now. He is caught 
in a trap. He cannot help himself. He is obliged to 
say what he does.’ J beg your pardon. Not so. On 
the contrary there are perhaps no human circumstances 
more likely to bring out, and even to confirm, the in- 
sincerity ard duplicity of a really false nature than 
circumstances of great trial and distress,” &c. 


The passage is too long for citation, but we 
have indicated its fine tone; it ends A good 
man is known not only when he stands, like 
Joseph, Daniel, or Paul, but when he rises after 
falling, like David, Peter, Jonah.” 


Nota few preachers would do well to heed the 
wisdom of another of these critiques on the 
prophet’s character. . 


** There is 9 tendency of 8 which would 
constrain us to make clear divisions and strong distino- 
tions. Every prayer, person, state, is either this or that, 
is either right or wrong. if right, then interpret the 
whole passage with a view to find rightness in every- 
thing. If wrong, then do not expect to find rightness 
anywhere. But no such strong distinctions are made in 
Bible histories. We are taught, indeed, as we are 
taught in no other book, that there is a radical and 
everlasting distinction between right and wrong; and 


that each man is good or evil in his soul, is with’ or 


‘against’ the Lord. But we are also — that a good 
man carries in him, and feels, and speaks, and shows 
much evil: and that an evil man may come at any time 
quickly from the evil to the good.” 


We have denied ourselves the gratification of 
adducing illustrations of the descriptive power, 
the melting bayer and grand moral solicitude 
which pervade this volume. We have hoped to 
serve our readers better by indicating how 
thoroughly the author has laid the foundations 
of all his instruction and appeal. None to whom 
his name is familiar need to be told that remark- 


able beauty and 2 of style will be found in 
or 


these lectures. will such be surprised to 
find that a history like Jonah's in the hands of 
Dr. Raleigh supplies occasion for counsel and 
animadversion on every variety of social and 
political life. It would be difficult to point out 
the man that in some earnest way is not spoken 
to and with in these pages, and always is that 
speech wise, thorough, and tender. We shall 
lay down our pen in citation of two or three 
characteristic passages of a different cast and 
aim from those already adduced. 


„He went down to Joppa. Always to leave the 
presence of God is to ‘go down’; and the history of 
many a day might, in the evening, be written but too 
faitbfully in this sad brief record—‘ I have been going 
down.’ Down from communion, from a conscious faith, 
from quietness and assurance, from steady, firm 
obedience ; down into strife without victory, into toil 
without fruit; down into mere bargain-making, mere 
money-making, mere pleasure-seeking, mere time; 
wasting. The success and glory of true life can be 
found only by keeping the upward road—in hearing and 
1 the voice which says perpetually, Come up 

er 


Turning the captain’s address to Jonah to 
the highest account, the author dwells on the 
obligation of speaking to friends and acquaint- 
ance on religious subjects, and regrets the grow- 
ing digeountenance given to this duty. 

It is d that i portion 
. hey” become ulent and secret from il thle 
ellow Ole 1 experience, 
that 1 . be 1 a breach of Ag 

ety to mention the sou), the Saviour 


ye pe rd : 
the God of salvation. It seems to me that f that thecay 
* e, when human pesfection is reached, bese or ip 


heaven, God might as well not be, for He will never be 
named again.“ 
That Dr. Raleigh can effectively use such 
shafts as the last sentence his constant hearers 
are well aware. Here is another instance. 
Expounding the sin of the Pharisees in demand- 
ing @ sign, and the py in which our Lord 
rebuked them, he says : 

** Christ may well object to the presumptuons temerit 
Which would lead a at hd Micited ie Haute, fallen 
in nature, to tell the all-wise, Almighty Creator, before- 
hand how He must herald and accompany His Messiah’s 
coming—that He may send Him with this sign, not with 
that—im this form, not in another. Since we are the 
creatures to be saved, it is probable that God knows best 
how to save us, and in what form and with what 
accompaniments the Saviour should come ?” 

The lectures close with a highly-appreoiative 
delineation of the Divine remonstrance with 
Jonah for his wayward selfishness, which is 
described as, if we may say 80, without irrever- 
“ence, a masterpiece of Divine skill and 
“ gimplicity.” But we cannot produce from 
this — or any other part of the volume 
any of the numerous passages we had marked, 
in which this limner of truth and morals will 
be deemed to have given some of his most 
characteristic sketches. 

We are very sure the book will be widely 
read, and we are glad that Dr. Raleigh speaks 


through so instructive and impressive a volume 
to the churches of our land. 


GUIDE BOOKS FOR TOURISTS AND 
TRAVELLERS. 


This is not exactly the season of the year at 
which we might expect to receive hand- books 
for Switzerland, or Scotland, or even for the 
Lakes ; or at which we can reasonably expect 
our readers to be disposed to test for themselves 
the merits of such publications, We have, 
however, two or three such books on our table ; 
and have been considering why we should vor 
notice them ; and cannot — against doing 
so. Most likely we have some readers for whom 
the attraction of travel now exerts itself chiefly 
through books: who, being no longer able to 
endure six or eight hours in the saddle, or on 
foot with knapsack on shoulder, without suffer- 


| ing weariness and distress, are inclined to view, 


| without discomfiture or tiring, the new scenes 
and unaccustomed experiences of the tourist at 
home and abroad; and are thankful that they 
can still travel much, in the best sense, and with 
such excellent moderation that it is never difficult, 
and that they are never loth, to return home, 
Once, indeed, it was all joy to them when the 
successive hours fled on changed horses; and 
strange things and new sensations were enjoy- 
able in proportion to the effort and endurance 
which they cost. But now, change of scene, 
and 2 journeying, bring too many do- 
mands on their senses and their physical energy ; 
and they can no more affect superiority to 
weariness, to variations of temperature, and to 
unexpected discomforts. We may hope that 
such of our readers, although their own pere- 
grinations are now — within narrow 
limits, will feel that something of the pleasure of 
touring is brought to them by good books, 
which, read in the arm-chair and by the fireside, 
can assist them to realise imaginatively what 
others see and enjoy in the actual changes of 
scene and 2 now denied to themselves. 

And surely there are some others of our 
readers who do not confine their pedestrianising 
to the few most favourable weeks of summer 
or autumn, but have intense delight in contrast- 
ing with their sunny-weather acquaintance with 
noble scenery, the aspects of the same moun- 
tains and ome and dale in the time of winter. 
We should think we ourselves knew very little, 
and that little the worst part of the knowledge, 
of Borrowdale and the n and of Snow- 
donia, if we had not seen them when the steep 
slant of their hills was diversified with patches 
of purest white, and the brown and green and 
grey of their rugged sides, beneath their snow- 


capped tops, presented an endless variety of 
sharply detined form and sober colour, in con- 
trast to the dazzling 


= without a 1 
of the scenes below. hoever has walked from 
Coniston through Yewdale to Ambleside, or 
from Keswiek through Borrowdale to Butter- 
mere, on 2 fine clear winter's day, when the 
sky is mild blue without a cloud, when the 
roadways have the soundness of a gradual and 
persistent frost, and when the snow and ice of 
@ week ago linger on the mountain-side, and on 
the sprays twigs of the accustomed road 
which hag been known in the smiling light 
and thick heats of summer, will certainly not 
account the W and — 1 or 
the invigoration and hilarity, or the memories 
to be treagured, less rare and precious than 
those of the more genial which tourists 
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maenmawr, of Anglesey, and of the 
throughout North Wales; and of what district 
of grand scenery might we not say it P 
e may conjecture, then, that guide-books 
at the present season are not merely heralds of 
a still distant summer, and its brilliant skies 
and soothing greens; but that they will be 
welcomed by those who can find the beautiful 
and the grand in the winter fury, in the dis- 
masted trees, in the 
% Naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 
—in the storm-furrowed brows of the moun- 
tain, in the streaks and stains of the barren 
hill-sides, and in the late and ruddy sunrise, 
which 
% Resembles most some city in a blase, 
Seen through the Jeafless wood.” 

To such, then, winter-tourists, as well as to 
those who are straining their eyes towards 
another uncertain summer, we may heartily 
commend a new “Handbook for Travellers in 
„Westmoreland and Cumberland,“ which 
seems to us as nearly perfect as possible, and 
which would have been en unspeakable trea- 
sure to us some years ago. e know quite 
familiarly all the books that are commonly 
2 * —— bd veo 4 = 1 

orgetti irable an: isappointing 
volume — by Harriet e bet we 
must give this the preference, for freedom from 
the sometimes vague and sometimes exaggerated 
descriptions with which most handbooks abound 
and for the — sketch of physical fea- 
tures and general scenery, with the clearest and 
most practical intimations of how the finest and 
most interesting scenes in the district may con- 
veniently be visited. The writer has evidently 
the — 7 knowledge of one who has long 
resided in the lake country ; and has therefore 
been able not only to give a fair and full 
presentation of its characteristic peculiarities 
and various attractions, but also to point out 
their antiquities, and their many objects of 
historical and archeological interest. In record- 
ing all that is known of old border fortresses, 
ruins of medieval castles, and of the remain- 
ing traces of Roman occupation, the work differs 
from others on the district; and, at the same 
time, all that a tourist of to-day needs to know 
for easy travelling and for full en * of 
the best scenery, is given in a thoroughly sensible 
and straightforward manner, and in the most 
concentrated form. The maps are unquestion- 
ably the most complete 1 apd produced ; as 


the author has been tted to avail himself 
of the hitherto unpublished materials of the new 
ordnance survey. 


y. 

Another handy volume before us is called 
“ Scotland Described”; the writer of which 
has already proved his capabilities as the author 
of approved handbooks for the Clyde and the 
Hi ds, and outlines of Scottish history. 
All the places which will most interest a visitor 
are here described in an unpretending, interest- 
ing, and thoroughly satisfactory way, so that 
the book is really readable at home, as well as 
valuable for consultation on a journey in Scot- 
land. The arrangement is alphabetical, so that 
no sketches of tours or advices on touring, are 
to be expected from it. It seems to us that all 
— information has been compressed into 

ese , and the only fault we have to find 
is, that here are in special cas such mentions 
of hotel and inn accommodatio# as seem to have 
a special motive ; although generally there is no 
mention of existing provision and convenience 
in this respect. N 

Wherever it may happen that a journey is 
intended to be taken, if it involve anything 
more than the use of ordinary conveyances, we 
can honestly and unreservedly recommend to 
the traveller the Guide in the Plain and on 
“the Mountain g of Mr. Charles Boner, author 
of “ Chawois Hunting in Bavaria.” It contains 
the very best geveral advice and the most 
minute special instructions. It inculcates and 
directs the habits of observation that make 
travel really delightful and useful. And it 
enters into such minute —, as — how to 
clothe one’s self, how to be shod, and what kind 
of knapsack, and so on, to , in first attempts 
at mountaineering. Noone should go on a first 
visit to Switzerland or the he va or to any 
other region of distinct mountain scenery, with- 
out taking this little book as a counsellor before 
starting, or without keeping it as a pocket com- 


ion on the expedi 
dich will be very useful to those who may 
venture on winter tours among the English 
Sootch, or Welsh mountains. are sev 
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ition. It has some hints 


illustrations, which are both pretty in them- 
selves, and put clearly and strongly certain 
ints on which the experienced author thinks 
it necessary to insist strongly. 
So we give these guide-books a winter wel- 
come, sail hope many of our readers may make 
an early use of them. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


4 Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, 
Designed to show that, on a Minute Critical Analysis, 
the Writings of the Four Evangelists contain no Contra- 
dictions within themselves. By H. GRENVILLE. 
(London: J. R. Smith.) This is no hasty production, 
as the compiler began his labours some forty years ago. 
In the formation of the harmony, the Four Gospels 
have been treated as independent histories, and there- 
fore no one of them has been taken as a groundwork to 
which tke others were to he adapted, and no theory or 
hypothesis has been allowed to mould the arrangement. 
The Gospel of Matthew has been subjected to consider- 
able readjustment of parts, as, it is supposed, he has 
frequently, in disregard of chronology, brought together 
and amalgamated, according to some principle of his 
own, different teachings and actions of our Lord. 
From several of Mr. Grenville’s conclusions we must 
express our dissent, e. g., Mark and Luke say that, 
Levi, the son of Alpheus,” a publican, was called, 
after the cure of the palsied man; Matthew says it was 
Matthew, the publican, who was called after the miracle. 
These two publicans are usually considered to be iden- 
tical, but Mr. Grenville holds that they are not so, and 
that Levi is the same with Lebbsus, surnamed 
Thaddeus, and also called Judas, the brother of James. 
The tribute-money spoken of in Matt. xvii. 24, is here 
regarded, in accordance with Wieseler’s view, as not 
a temple tax, but a Roman tax, and this is argued 
because our Lord, in His question to Peter as to whom 
the kings of the earth take custom or tribute of, uses 
the words reAy and xnvcos, which are certainly Roman 
words, Mr. Grenville has forgotten to notice the 
ra didpaxna demanded by the collector, and, indeed, 
he seems to us marvellously to have missed the drift of 
the question put to Peter. Wieseler again leads Mr. 
Grenville astray in his translation of the words ev ry 
GuprAnpoveda: Tas Ae Y N avrov, 
Luke ix. 51, in the authorised version rendered, when 
“the time was come that he should be received up,” 
but here strangely rendered, when the time was com- 
“pleted of his being recewed favourably (or accepted) 
“by the people” : ayaAnyis never, we think, admits of 
such a meaving. In Jobn xix. 14, we read it was 
„about the sixth hour” when Jesus was brought before 
Pilate. To make this agree with the statements of the 
other Evangelists, the very improbable hypothesis is 
ventured, or rather is supposed to be demonstrated, that 
John counted the hours from midnight, instead of from 
sunset, as all bis countrymen were used to do. We 
would suggest, as a better way of meeting the difficalty, 
the readiug pity (considered of great value by 
Griesbach), instead of éxrn. In a note on the miraculous 
healing of the dumb man, who had also an impediment 
in his speech, Mark vii. 32—34, our attention was 
challenged by reading, I cannot pass by this miracle 
„ without stating my conviction that the genuine account 
of it has been woefully spoiled by mistranslation.” A 
translation of the passage is given in which special 
attention is called to the fact that all the verbs are in 
the past tente, put,“ touched,“ ** sighed,” until we 
come to the words, And he saith unto him 
„ Ephphatha.” We turned, in much curiosity, to see 
how our ** mistranslators” had ‘‘ woefully spoiled” the 
description, and were not a little surprised to find that 
in all these points the two versions exactly agreed. Is 
it possible that Mr. Grenville means that it was the 
dumb man who took our Lord aside, put his fingers in 
his own ears, {spat, touched his tongue, looked up to 
heaven, and sighed ; and then our Lord answers bis 
„ mute petition by ‘Epbphatha’?” Mr. Grenville 
enters at considerable length, and, we'tbink, very suc- 
cessfully, into the discussion of the difficulties besetting 
the reconcilement of the Synoptic Gospels with that of 
Jobn, as to the day on which our Lord celebrated the 
last supper. In opposition to the views of Greswell, 
Alford, Ellicott, aud Stier, it is here shown that this 
day was the 14th Nisan. We do not, however, believe 
there is ground for the assertion that the phrase 
J loprij tov wacxa always expresses the actual feasting 
„on the lamb slain on tke 14th Nisan.“ It is sufficient 
to refer to Luke ii. 41. By referring aleo to John vi. 2, 
Mr. Grenville may see that he is scarcely justified in 
saying :—‘‘ There is another error in the autborised 
„version (Matt. xaxvi. 2, and Mark xiv. I), where 
“ro macxa is rendered ‘The Feast of the Passover,’ 
** inatead of simply ‘The Passover.’” The arrangement 
of this harmony is convenient for reference. A 
“* Chronology is promised, in which the years assumed 
in this Synopsis are to be verified. 

Modern Socinianism (commonly Designated Uni- 
tarianisem) Unscriptural, Unreasonable, and Ruinous 
to the Souls of Men. A Letter to a Christian Friend. 
By the Rev. W. THorn, Winchester. (London: Jack - 
don, Walford, and Hodder.) The arrangement adopted in 
this exposition of Modern Socinianism is as follows: first, 


the principal statements of Scripture respecting the poss 
2 


| son, offices, and mediatorial work of Christ are quoted; then 
the chief popular reasonings and objections brought by 
Socinians against the divinity are stated and met; other 
unscriptural Socinian sentiments not usually avowed by 
their advocates are then enumerated; various im- 
portant deductions from the exposition are made; and 
several practical lessons and cautions are indicated, It 
is pot needful to say anything upon Mr. Thorn’s direct 
and incisive style in treating subjects such as this. Tho 
whole exposition is honestly conducted, and while the 
orthodox position is strongly made and defended, the 
opposition does not appear to be unfairly represented, 
citations being frequently made from its own leading 
advocates. Within the compass of eighty pages the 
whole echeme of antagonism between the Trinitarian and 
the, so-called, Unitarian is ably drawn out, and suffi- 
ciently so to give an ordinary student a precise notion 
| of the points at issue, and the usual modes of attack and 
defence. But, even the closest agreement with Mr. 
Thorn ought not to blind one to some controversial 
asperities, that are at any rate beneath the dignity and 
sacredness of the subject, though there has been much 
to provoke them. 3 

The Mode and the Suljects of Christian Baptism, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM Macror, Ballymena. (Belfast: 
O. Aitcheson. London: J. Nisbet and Co.) The author 
is a fervent Pedobaptist who isso sure of being in the 
right that he can afford to be not only severe but 
facetious with his Anabaptist opponent. The identity 
of the Jewish and Christian Churches is contended for, 
and that as children were received into the early 
Church so should they be into the later,—that the 
children of Christians are Christian children, and have, 
consequently, a claim for admission within the pale of 
the Church,—and that the ivitiatory rite of the Jewish 
Church, circumcision, is analogous to the initiatory rite 
of the Church of Christ, baptism, both rites having the 
same moral significance. It seems to be implied alao 
that there is no Scripture warrant for the presentation 
by unbelieving parents of their children for baptirm ; 
but that if one parent be a believerfthe children may 
be baptized, since the unbelieving parent is for this pur- 
pose ‘* sanctified” by the believing. As to the mode of 
administering the rite, that troubler of Israel, the word 
Barri(w, is again hunted up, and its uses, actual and 
probable, displayed ; the conclusion being that he who 
“dips” is wrong, he who ‘‘sprinkles” right. The 
arguments pro and con are put with considerable vigour, 
in a popular rather than in a learned style, and without 
running into excessive d ffuseness. 


Types from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures as 
Illustrated in the Colours of the Rainbow. By Mrs. 
KELLY, daughter of the late Mrs. Sherwood, (Lopdon : 
Darton and Co.) The type mania has, we thiok, bere 
displayed ite most fantastic contortions. No,admirer of 
the curious and the unreasonable could wish for a 
deeper plunge into the grotesque than this. Never were 
thiugs, Divine and human, more twisted and bashed to 
suit the fancies of those who require a sign.” We 
must give the purpose of the book from the book 
itself, ‘* Here in this figure of the bow we have illus- 
** trated four Scriptural colours red, yellow, green, and 
‘“* violet-—with white and black; and we would teke 
these as our guide to set forth what we are desirous 
**to set forth especially in this little book—the consit - 
“* tency of the types of colouring in our Old and New 
Testament Scriptures.” We daresay our readers 
have been hitherto, like ourselves, ignorant of the 
moral significance of the different refrangibility of the 
rays of light. We will, therefore, enlighten them as 
we have been enlightened. ‘‘ We find that the red or 
‘earthly nature has less of this [refrangibility] in it 
than the yellow, and the yellow less than the blue. 
„The violet possesses most of this property, and well 
is it for man in the figure that so it ie, as the heaveuly 
s righteousness typified by the blue, the fifth colour, is 
less akin to earth than the nature of the Adam, or 
** first, ae set forth by the red.” If left to our uusophis- 
ticated notions, we fear we should have supposed that 
the ray which is least warped would have best symbo- 
lised the noblest nature: but then this would not suit 
the system, and therefore must be wrong; and besides 
wo are not learned in types. Wo ought to be thankful to 
place ourselves under this wise and cautious leading. The 
illustrations from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures seem 
to consiet in the names of the several colours being 
written at the beads of the chapters in Hebrew and 
Greek characters. 


The Glorious Gospel Unfolded. By Henny Wess. 
(London: Simpkin, Marsball, and Co.) We have been 
trying for some time, by diligent reading of its pages, 
to find out what is the aim of this book. The only aim we 
can faintly discern looming in the distance is, we find, 
the very opposite to that professed in the Preface; but 
as the authcr must know his own purpose best, we 
think it only just to him to give it in his own words: 
“To exhibit the truths of salvation which are funda” 
** mental—to set these forth in their due relationship to 
„each other—to record nothing but what is well 
authenticated by the Scriptures. . . . To promote 
**the unity which virtoally existe between real Chris- 
“tians, by the exhibition in detail of the one faith; 
to show which doctrines Divine revelations calls upon 
“each one to believe, and which form the debateable 
ground upon which there may be a diversity of views, 
“without a defect in the primary doctrine.” If this 


lust sentence is not quite explicit as to which is 
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„ which,” it yet will serve well ss a single brick to give 
a notion of the structure of this edification. Should 
this one, however, not be considered sufficient as a 
sample, we will give another from a large store of like 
shape and material :—‘* Forbearance implies that the 
just sentence of God has passed upon man, but that 
„from some cause or other he forbears, for this 
** season, to punish them as they deserve, and not until 
** the last judgment will he so deal with them.” The 
man must have a remarkably thick head who could 
wade through this bulky mass of matter and retain his 
senses or have a ghost of a notion in his head when be 
had reached the other side. We dislike saying bard 
things, but, in truth, if this is the Gospel unfolded,” 
we would wish it to be a sealed book” to us for ever. 
The author is preparing two other works for publica- 
tion !! 

Scenes from the Life of St. Paul. By the Rev. J. . 
Howson, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) The name 
of Dr. Howson is a sufficient guarantee that this work 
is executed with fidelity, and that it gives to the reader 
all the benefit of the most modern research in relation to 
the prominent features of St. Paul's career. Perhapsno 
living writer could with the same facility bring corro- 
borative testimony of scientific investigation to the 
authenticity of St. Luke’s narrative, to bear upon the 
— popular treatment of his subject. Certain it is that 
he has prepared a most interesting and useful volume, 
while a reader of the most ordinary intelligence may 
read with a fresh delight these scenes in the Apostle’s 
life without observing any ostentatious display of learn- 
ing, or anything more, in fact, than a clear statement of 
the circumstances to be noted in connection with those 
epochs, and appropriate reflections upon the inner life 
aud experience of the Apostle. The author’s object in 
writing the book was twofold; in his preface he says, 
J have aimed rather at the religious edification of the 
reader than at mere explanation and description, and 
“T have carefully kept in mind that tendency to 
** unbelief or half-belief which at present is charac- 
„ teristic of the atmosphere by which we are sur- 
** rounded.” Accordingly, we find bim very wisely and 
justly saying, apropos of the topoa raphy of Crete, which 
recent discoveries have shown to be most exact where 
once deemed obscure, “There has been a slow accumu- 
lation of evidence for the correctness of historical and 
** geographical facts mentioned in the Bible on which 
„ some shade of doubt had previously rested,” and this 
admonishes us that just as historical and geographical 
% difficulties have been removed, so may those scientific 
„ d ficulties of Scripture which weigh very heavily on 
‘*some minds at present, be expected to yield at length 
% before advancing and mature research.” We should 
not omit to add that the work, which is imperial sise, is 
illustrated by fourteen full-page engravings by Paolo 
Priolo, and is printed in a large clear type on thick 
toned paper. It isa handsome book for the drawing- 
room, 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sn, — In your paper of the 14th there appeared 
a review of a small ablieation of mine which pleads for 
a new translation of the Scriptures. The review is so 
fair, and the spirit of it so kindly, that I am emboldened 
to ask permission to make a few remarks upon it. 

With all that the writer says about “ the hallowed 
memories of the past, and of our own early days,” about 
“the halo of glory that gathers about our present trans- 
lation, and the cords of affection that bind us to its every 
page,” I fully sympathise. I have not forgotten the 
touching and beautiful words with which Dr. Newman 
bade it farewell. By no means should I deem it a weak 
and pernicious sentiment” to shrink from giving up all 
these fer the correction of an admitted fault; but that is 
scarcely a fair way of putting the question. Such a fault 
might be corrected without giving up anything. What 
if there be a thousand faults? Your reviewer has a deep 
reverence for the Inspired Word ; surely he will allow 
that we ought to set it forth to our countrymen as faith- 
fully as ible, and in such a way as the unlearned re- 
quire. Most desirable it is, certainly, to retain “ the 
tunefulness and beauty of our present version; but.- 
it not better to sacrifice them to clearness and fidelity, 
than sacrifice clearness and fidelity to them ? Is it, how- 
ever, necessary to do so? He allows that my translation 
is correct. Many who cannot judge of its correctness 
assure me that it is . e indeed considers it 
‘arid, bleak, and hard.” I am not without hope that 
some who have read it may think that judgment a little 
severe; but if I have given a translation which is on the 
whole correct and intelligible, there must be plenty of 
- pebolars — — who could translate correctly, intel- 

ligibly, and melodiously too. On the whole, our version 
is without doubt tuneful and melodious; parts of it ex- 
quisitely so. The translators have fully caught the ot 
of the passage in the 8th chapter of the Rom aps 
the grandest e in cripture—and bave given a 
noble translation; but very few could hope to translate 
with as much spirit. But they have not been always so 
successful; in other parts of the Epistle my ear quite 
fails to catch the melody of their version. To some 
sages, such as the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, some of the early chapters of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, I can never listen without some irritation 
so harsh and inharmonious do they seem. I have said 
that the rendering of St. Paul’s Epistles is at times so 
faulty and obscure as to repel the reader, and to bea hin- 
drance rather than a help to any one who would explain 
to others what St. Paul's meaning is. Here your re- 
viewer thinks that I am going much too far. Well, he is 
evidently a scholar. Does he never catch himself, when 
listening to those Epistles, unconsciously recalling the 
Greek, and so indirectly getting at the meaning? 1 
have no doubt of it. How obscure, then, must the 3 
sages be, where he finds it necessary to do this, to : 
who have no knowledge of Greek! Let him choose a 
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make them perfectly understand it. But his task is not 
et half done. Let him then ony “ Now take up your 
s and read the passage,” an ‘he will even then often 
find himself unable to make them understand what they 
read. I have never failed in teaching such a class any- 
thing else I wished to teach; but I have never yet suc- 
ceeded in making portions of the Epistles intelligible. 
If I have written strongly on the question, it is because 
I feel strongly. I desire to see ev ry Englishman in pos- 
session of a Bible and able to read it; but still more de- 
sirous am I that all my countrymen should have a trans- 
lation of Scripture which will never mislead them, and 
which they, however unlearned, with pains and atten- 
tion can understand. 


courtesy, 


I thank you sincerely for your 


And am, Sir, very respectfully yours, 
ALFRED DEWES. 
NotE.—Although it is the rule of this journal that 
authors whose worksare reviewed in its columns have no 
reply except on matters of fact, we willingly insert Mr. 
Dewes's letter, as a contribution to the important subject 
to which it relates. The reviewer adheres to the opinion 
already expressed, and that, too, as one who has bad no 
Inconsiderable experience of the possibility of making 
St. Paul's Epistles intelligible, from our English ver- 
sion, to “shrewd but uneducated young men.” 4 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The Commandments, by F. D. Maurice (Macmillan and 
Co.). Lighteome and the Little Golden Lady (Griffith and 
Farran.) The Children’s Prize, 1866 (W. Macintosh). Old 
Merry’s Annual, 1867 (Jackson, Walford, and Co). The 
Fatherhood of God, Third Edition (A. and @. Black). Hymns 
of Faith and Hope, by the Rev. H. Bonar, D.D.; Twigs for 
Nests ; The Fong of CLrist’s Flock in the Twenty-third Psalm, 
by the Rev. John Stoughton (Nisbet and Co.). The Passion 
Week, by the Rev. W. Hanna, D D. (Edmonston and Douglas): 
Cobbin's Bible Remembrancer (W. Tegg). 


NEW MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE Preces.— Woodland Trillings. Morceau 
Salon. By Immanvet Liericu. (R. Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington-street.) We cannot quite see the 
appropriateness of the name of this piece, inasmuch as 
it is just a simple air with two or three variations which 
certainly would never . to us trillings of any bird. 
It is however a pretty piece, without difficulty to 
or but quite new beginners ; and calculated to give 
lightness, and delicacy of touch, to pone players.— 
Les Rues de Londres. Fantaisie Anglawe. By E. 
Nouier. (Cramer and Oo., 201, Regent-street.) A 
brilliant fantasia on some of the airs one bears now-a- 
days in the London streets. These familiar acquaint- 
ances are dressed in their best, and though quite 
rnisable they are improved. Among them are 
When Johnny comes marching home,” and Oh 
kafoozle-um.” The latter air is converted into a 
spirited march, in which it seems more at home than as 
a song, and is more attractive. 
Vocal Music.—My Zarly Home. By Franz ABr. 
R. Cocks and Co., Burlington-street.) In two editions 
o. 1, in E flat, for mezzo-soprano and baritone, an 
No. 2, in G, for soprano or tenor. The name of the 
composer of this song is sufficient to ensure a pleasing 
melody, well-barmonised. The words, by J. B. Oarpen 
ter, are rather commonplace, but on the whole the son 
strikes us as a pretty one, though not equal to most o 
M. Abt’ssongs. A Wearied Dove. By W. T. Wriau. 
TON. (Gocka We have no doubt this song will be 
popular among those who like a simple pretty air, and 
very sentimental words. It is within the compass of a 
mezzo-soprano, very — in the exterior,a great 
improvement on the bigbly coloured title lately so 
fashionable. The Merry Breeze. By W. V. Wattace. 
(Cramer.) This sprightly song was composed for Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and is bright and sparkling. Rather a 
difficult song for asinger who has not a ear ; and 
we can imagine its being atrociously murdered, as the 
intervals are rather trying for an indifferent singer. 
Well sung, it would be charming, and is almost sure to 
be a favourite. It is quite a soprano or tenor song in 
the key of G major. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


It has been calog§ated by Reichenbach tbat, on an 
average, at least twelve meteoric bodies fall daily 
upon the earth’s surface, so that in 1,000 years up- 
wards of four millions of these bodies must have been 
added to the earth’s mass. | 

Mr. John Francis Maguire, the member for Cork, 
who has gone to America, with a view to writing for 
the Messrs. Longmans a work on the Irish in the 
United States, is now in Canada, making inquiries 
into Fenianism, the results of which will doubtless 
be very interesting. 


Mr. Crellin, the photographer, hss brought out 
album portraits of all the professors and examiners 
of University College, which include, in addition to 
Mr. Seeley, Mr. De Morgan, Dr. Angus, Dr. David- 
son, Mr. Todhunter, Dr. Hirst, Dr. William Smith, 
Mr. Key, Mr. Balfour Stewart, M.A., Mr. Carey 
Forster, Mr. Waley, and Mr. Alexander Bain. The 
collection will have a special interest to members of 
that University as well as the outside public. 

Two other Christmas annuals have been issued 
during the week, namely, “Once a Week,” by 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans; and My Pale Com- 
panion,” by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. The 
annuals are effectively illustrated, and the stories 
are written by well-known authors. 

ourn in Rome 


Professor Tischendorf, during his 


many contradictions in Cardinal Mai’s edition of the 
— 1 — . Vaticanus—and in 

iscovering many peculiarities of the 
manuscript which have hitherto been overlooked. 
Partly by actual transcription, partly by careful colla- 
tion, he is now in a position to publish, for the first 
time, the New Testament of the Codex Vaticanus, in 
a text which will be perfectly trustworthy, and to 


offer exact information on the state of the text, and 


on its palssographio peculiarities. This work will be 

published in the spring of next year by Messrs. 

Williams and Norgate. A companion volume will 

contain an appendix, with fao-similes of Greek 

9 from Sinai, the Vatican, and the British 
useum. 


Messrs. Nisbet and Co. have added to their list of 
forthcoming works—‘“ Milton’s Hymn on Christ's 
Nativity,“ illustrated, crown 4to; John Knox and 


his Times,” by the author of “ The of Martin 
Luther; The Story of Commander Allen Gardiner, 
Work in South 


R.N., with Sketches of 1 
America, by John W. Marsh and W. H. Stirling; 
the first volume of a series of Exeter Hall Lectures 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association; and a 
second series of Addresses by Stevenson A. Black- 


Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have in preparation 
a new work by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, entitled, 
**David, King of Israel,“ which will be copyright in 
this country; Ecce Deum: Essays on the Life and 
Doctrine of Jesus Christ, with controversial notes on 
‘Ecce Homo; a Translation of Meyer's Com- 
mentary on the Corinthians; The Fatherhood of 
God, and its Relation to the Plan of Redemption by 
the Lord Jesus, and the Work of the Spirit,” by the 
asad W. Wright, Chaplain to the British Embassy, 
en. 


‘Micah; or, the Priest-Maker: a Handbook on 
Ritualism,” is the title of the Rev. T. Binney’s new 
work, shortly to be published by Messrs, Jackson, 
Walford,and Hodder. The same firm also announce 
the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's new work, Anglican 
Idolatry.” 


A gentleman of Trinity College, Dublin, had written 
a poem of very considerable merit, which he had 
called, The Disembodied.” The poem was however 
so full of metaphysical points, and had such a meta- 
physical tendency, that it was not generally ape 
P , and hence the circulation was somewhdt 
imited. Observing the dulness of the sale of the 
work, a friend of the author came to him and said, 
IL see your poem has not so large a circulation as it 
deserves; don’t you think yon might with advantage 
change the title, instead of calling it, The disem- 
bodied,’ and call it, ‘The Unsold’ p” 


Miscellaneous Hews, 


THE LATE PFroobs.— Acoording to the Leeds 
Mercury, there is little to add to the reports alread 
ublished respecting the floods in Yorkshire 
hire. Altogether not less than thirty lives 
have been lost, while the damage to property may be 
safely estimated at half a million. The loss in the 
Vale of Calder is put down at 200,000/., in Wakefield 
and its neighbourhood at 100,000/., and in Dewsbury 
at 50,0007. In Salford, where a public meeting has 
been held to take measures for the relief of the 
sufferers, 2,685 houses were inundated, and 3, 124 
persons have been thrown out of employment. 


A Mopeu VILLaGE AND Mitt M New ENGLAND. Dr. 
McCosh, in his Belfast lecture on America, described 
a visit which he paid to the Pacific Mills, at Lawrences 
Massachusetts :—" There are four thousand worl g 
people, and it is a beautiful sight to see them so 
neatly dressed as they go int and issue from the mills. 
The females in one department receive a dollar and 
fifteen cents a day, and in another a dollar and forty- 
five cents. The unmarried girls live in boarding- 
houses, which I visited. They have a common 
sitting-room, comfortably furnished; they have a 
separate dining-ha'l, where I saw them seated at as 
comfortable a meal as the middle classes have in this 
conntry; while every two persons have a neatly- 
furnished bedroom. The skilled workmen get 
towards 1,000 dollars a-year, and the foremen (sec- 
tion men) towards 1,500 dollars. These foremen 
have houses provided for them—houses for which 
they pay 175 dollars a-year, and these houses are 
each three stories high, with a front door and eleven 
apartments. Connected with the mills are a reading- 
room and a large library.” 


Mr. T. Hvonxs, M.P., anp THE NATIONAL Tu- 
PERANCE Leacur.—The fourth series of meetings 
held under the auspices of the National Temperance 
League at the Lambeth Baths was opened on Thurs- 
day evening by Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., who 
addressed the meeting at some length upon the 
object which the institution had in view. He said 
that he did not altogether agree with the League in 
its opinion that moral persuasion was alone necessary 
in the temperance qnestion. There was, however, 
no doubt that moral persuasion was desirable, but 
that must be followed by the introduction of a 
measure in the House of Commons in order to make 
the British people more temperate. The Alliance 
was in favour of other means of carrying on the 
movement besides that of moral persuasion, and 
their pet was the Permissive Bill. In that bill there 
was a principle with which he sympathised, for the 


in the spring of this year, succeeded Clearing up 


licensing system was at the present time very bad 
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eee 0 ‘Money Market und Tommercial 
nhovemént as the protection and cate of the orphar Intelligente. 


FFF 
@ resolution was | ro 0 = 

0 ere passed i Sa Olty, Pucsday Evening. 
of injustice and a feeling through- of ten childten made orphans by the cholera, Consols have receded during the week, and stand now 
would be anything but satia- | and regretting that the state of the fands rendered | at 89 to 89§ for money, and 88} to 88§ for account ex 
| „i impossible to admit the whole twenty orphans for dividend. The main causes of this depression are the 
whom admission to the school was sought. After | fear of new foreign! loans, the rise in the price of wheat, 

treated thanking the Lord Mayor, the election was proceeded and the expectation of an outbreak in Ireland. . a 
with. The weekly atcount of the Bank of England exhibits 
4 favourable features. The reserve of notes amounts to 
Gleani 8 8,799, 8781., being an inerease of 992,000 J. in the week, 

ng. and the bullion in the issue department is 16, 744, 190/.— 


a 8 ae being more than the Bank has held ingtbat department 
ama NN 4 Socie x be acting jast hele at any one time since September, 1862. 
Maharajah trees Bach y B The rates of discount, both official and unofficial, 
a ctiriond coincidence, a gentleman rejoicing in remain unchanged, ) 
the’, name of Simple has just — * The London, Chatham, and Dover Parliamentary 
for . 2 n — a 2 is opposed by many of the debenture and share- 
a snow eave him lying in | holders. ; | 
idleness against the sunny face of prosperity, and] The montbly statement of the United States’ Secretary 
all the good that is in him melts like freah butter in| of the Treasury shows that the National Debt has been 
ogg apg Ass oh 2 the ** but kick 2 ap snd be gathers | decreased during October by 19,000,000 2 
Mr. G. How . revolution.— American Paper. premi 
8 the usual resolutions were BacneLors’ Burrons.—Among the new fnvesitions r N ery Pk * It is e 
opted. : is a button which is fastened to @ cloth without 10% oi. Das been since the first effects of the 
Tun Tkapts Rr, Demonsradtion will not | thread. It is said to consist solely of a button with ; 


: , : English isis made itself felt 
take place at Ashburnham Ground, that place hav- wire to be inserted into the cloth like a corkscrew n ae" 
: we : : and then pressed down flat, so as to form a ring 8 Mr. William Dargan, the great Irish contractor, 


: hold the button to its place. has suspended payment. The liabilities are estimated 
of Works; who objected to the parks being used for} Naat Bur Siveex.—-Thete id an amusing aneodote | at 1, 000, 000. but it is expected that the estate will 
that Primrose Hill, which; | current about Lord Derby. It is said that some realise fully 20s, in the pound. 


Lord John Mar nid, Wad ab the service of the | wine merchant persecuted thé Premier into tasting a] The short time movement in the cotton mills of Lan- 

wine—olaret or sherry—which was to keep off the | cashire and Cheshire is rapidly extending. The works 

gout ; and that he this reply :—‘‘I have tasted of Messrs. Harrison, of Staleybridge, and Messrs, Lees 

gi Dg ITS 970 Sa see tal r * 
— man bein 

enjoined to try the effect of kindness on her husband, bode n elated fer | wane * 

Monday next. It was pointed out that this became and being told that it would heap coals of fire upon 


neces in consequence of the refusal of Sir | his head, replied that sus had tried“ bitin’ water, BANK OF ENGLAND. 


the police to assist the pro- and it didn’t do a bit of good. She was rather (Brom Friday's Gasette, 

the place of Mt., doubtful about the efficacy of “coals.” —American 5 i 

ro th of Pap An Account, pursuant to the Act ren cap. 82, 
ot was f var 


| 4 1 oorrespondent of the Pall Mall r the week ending Wednesday, 
reer 


o DEPARTMENT. 


g The numerical values of the letters of the doctor — as 8,43 n 
sd that some assistance | own name spelt in Greek, together with that of 2 Gold Oonn & Bullion 16,744,196 
} roughs who might | article prefixed, he says make, when added together, —_—— er 
gathe ig the ordedly proceedings of the exact number of the Beds, and he adds aj table £31,744, 190 51,744,190 
the working men. ir , hard ayne Was present to prove it. 5 BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
at the interview, and after some discussion, Mr. A Derenct Pon 4 SHootine Pansow.— Ah,” | proprictors’Oapitalél4,553,000, Government Securt- 
Walpole and he prom that the police should | said the vicar, “that remitids me of à little intident Rest . anaes 725281 ties 


dead 
render the working men every assistance in keeping which occurred in the early life of my wort | Public Deposits... 5,880,843) weight annuity) £12,670,788 


order. The committee have fitially. accepted the | diocesan. He was a shooting pastor. When he W — pape ae eo 

e © plone of groted oh Beametan, oxmatie of | Vidiing Wale Hadler--die @ very Biinamaedl, Yeu e e., 882,110] Gold & Hüter Gola 1502750 

accommodating 200,000 maps for day’s demon- know—he proposed to join her son on a little shoot- | 441,064.11 44¹ Ae 

stration. This boon was offered by Lo Ranelagh. ing expedition. The old lady remonstrated mildly, N 1366 RANK MAY ty Cane 
OxrHin Wok SHOE. special general | but at length sought consolation in the belief that N. 22. 1866. La 

court of the governors and supporters of this institu · ont of evil would come good. | „ her keeper, 3 

tion was on Thursday at the London Tavern, was not at all up to her re s standard ; 80 she 


for the purpose of electing, out of twenty candidates, | urged the bishop to day & few good words ef en. Pirths, Marringes, and Penths. 

ten orphans whose parents had died of cholera. The | hortation 2 man when they were in the flelds — 

Lord Mayor presided. Mr. Soul, the secretary, together. His lordship took an oppartunity tp the BikrHS, 

reported that the committee at their first meeting, | return homewards to advise Thomson to go to church | cox. wer 18, at Stitrey Lodge, Norwood, South 

at the outbreak of choléra in the east of London, regularly atid read his Bible. ‘Why, I do read my| A vile o N. . 

—— 2— gr — to 3 * a 3 man; but I don’t find in it any 9 4 Benne, 28, at Southampton, the wife of the 
was their duty, as the managers of an orp mention of the aposties going a-shooting.’ ‘No, my | BUTTON. -N ber 25, at 9, Seamore-place, uxton 

— ony ye once to offer ye carom and andi: Bo en are ent thé shooting was very bad 5 pt a 5 5 34 4 45 — vi 1 

order tigate as as they possibly oo about P. e, an went fishing instead., vy aie SON Oa j 22 t, the 

distress of the eaffering and bereaved poor, by admit- | —Belgravia, . Cire 8 | SO ay Op aa, omnge 2, Sinise Seater, 

ting at a special and extra election ten orphans whose number of gentlemen, eac ssessed of a 7 13 4 

ents, or father only, may have died of cholera, | parrot, made a sweepstake of 11. 3 on these D RE le 7 N ae 


| Worcester, by the Rev. J Bartlett, Mr. 
nite sure that the governors of the charity | conditions: the parrots were all to be brought rivet, of Hodaiteh "to iis Martha Hein 8 youngest 
orcester, 


q Turnet, 

wduld very heartily endorse and approve such à prü- into the same room in six months’ time, and | , Isughter of the late Mr. James Lett, of W 

940 ng dect in striot accordance with Pine whosesoever parrot most distinguished himself ig ane fen, erm 2 1 a Hull, 
rules. The circumstances at once called for prompt in talking was to take all the money. A week clams daughter of Mr. Jebn Clack, of Hal. * 
action, and although very Itle had been ey * before the appointed time for the birds to meet, | HESEE 1 ovembet 31, at Lady-lane Chapel, 
in the way of appeal, yet s sum exceeding 6000, ot |two of the gentlemen who had subscribed met Wirt Heatset. Bag. tahalanttter, henge. to Sunk 
about @ fourth part of the sum réquired, has been bocidentally, and one said, It is no use my | Elisabeth, éldest — ge Géorge Berry, Meanwood-road, 
9 towards the éxpétise of maintaining these | bringing my parrot next week, he will hardly | _ Leeds ) , : * 

ten additional orphans. As the average period of bay a sentence.” „ O yes,” said his friend, “ bring | DPRING—OABPENTER.—November 21, et Argyle, Chapel, 


continuance in the school is five years, and the him, and see what he can 46.” The day came, the nnie U a third srg a ‘the ate Me 8. 
rey 
that 1 


„ 3 


A 

annual cost per child is 261., it will be seen | parrots were all assembled, with the exception of the} _P of the 1 „Bath. 
will require 1, 2801. to meet the expenses | one said to be so backward in his lessons. 4 — sütck ik c 8 * a Salem Chapel, 
attendant upon the admission of these ten orphans. | in due time his master came, holſing him out at sham, to Metcy, eldest daughter ate 1 
The committee therefore appeal for an additional | arm’s length in his cage ; immediately upon enter | Boa. of Bork gens. 
1,000/. to defray the charges upon the general inoome ing the room, und surveying so many of his species 8 Anne De -N 
of th ving’ = this 8 effort will involve. | adsembled, the bird put his head knowingly on one only be 1 the late Mr. John Ha h <5 2 * 
The Lor or said he thought such meetings as side and remarked, O my eye! what a lot of Ellen, eldest daughter of Mr. ‘Charles Bamford, H 
the present could not but impress persons’ minds | perrote ! His master was unanimously accorded the | Manchester. 
81 aa ke Hed 2 a * 2 “s+ ; TITHERINGTON.—Septembér 28, at Ri 

rphan Working School. It was on su tions ORK 70 Matcu.—The German journals relate —Be » at N 
as the present that the need and deservings of such the following snecdote:—Saxhaueen is one of the] Bibra he Titherinston, and eldest daughter f the law 
an tution became particularly striking. He | suburbs of Frankfort, and it is partly oooupied by | _ Jobn Thackley, of | 
could not help being struck with the fact that last | gardeners, who jare considered, rightly or wrongly, PELE. Movember 1, the day after his return from thé 
July the institution received forty children, and that | to be a clownish set. When the Prussian troops | 5 ee of the. roe Ee oe Bybee! * 
it was proposed to receive forty more in January, so | entered the city, every house was obliged to billet | loss to the Church of Vaud. 
that, with the ten to be that day, the number | one or two — Dn he inhabitants of the plape | WARREN:—November 18, Nathaniel Short Nee . eg 76, 
admitted duriug the twelve months would be ninety, | acquitted themselves of the duty with very bad 4 1 0 rr a ry 1 
which would make in all 400 children, the utmost | grace, and ove of them showed such manifest signs | London, in the sixty-first peur of his age, the Rivard 
that the present building could afford. These addi- | of ill-will towards his guest that the latter, when ho} William 1 ting, interred at the Highgate 
nat down to dinner, placed his sword on the table by ap a om oe „ * 
his side with a very significant gesture. The — * — 

k 


Friends are 
g, but left the room, and | OEAR EAN ; 
returned in a moment with an enormous pitchfork, . of H 
ing that the faith which they had in public charity | which he laid down beside the sword. The soldier Rorel tary College, Sendhurst. 
in 1060, and which enabled them to admit twenty | flushed up with anger, but the other quietly observed, | 8H Ab. Woven 17, at Duneott, near Towcester, 
children, would meet with the same results now. | “I thought that for so big a knife a big fork was] Northampton, Mary, relict of the late Mr. John Sheppard, 
He considered that it ought to be a great satisfaction | required; if you like, we can each make use of our | 


lark 
formerly deacon of the sy o4 pe in that place for 
to the supporters of the institution, to find, as was own implement.” This is all the satisfaction the | pane Spee See, eee nn 
the fact, that within the last twenty years . 
like 1,900 | | * 


was for more than fifty years a consistent 
— were 
ita means. This was the first publio 


to 
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countryman said no 


. 0 
gon of Mars could obtain, so he thonght fit to put his hed ot „% l 
mond By Bs the p * the kitchen, whilst the 2 Barr, ann 15, Bh dee 
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CORN EXCHANGR, Lonpon, Monday, Nov. 26. 


There was a moderate eupply of English wheat fresh up to 
this morning's market, which was offered at tue improved 
rates of this day :e’nnight. Buyers, however, hung back, 


and up to a late hour no clearance had been effected With a 


dull trade, factors showed no disposition to reduce quotations, 
which. therefore nominally remain the same, for both English 
and Foreign wheat, as quoted on Monday last. For barley 
the demand was less active than for some time past, and 
buyers could eupply themselves on recent terms, Beans and 
peas quiet but firm. The arrivals of oats for the week is 
good, steamers having brought considerable quautiites from 
Swedish ports. This article has n in the quiet tone 
of the trade, and the sales to-day was by no means active, at 
about the quotations of last week. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


demand for all hops of last growth, quotations of which are | 
generally from 48. to 6s. higher, and as the stock on hand is 
now very light another advance in prices appear inevitable. 
Reports from B varia and Bohemia speak of a further im- 
rovement in prices, aud it is evident that rom the exhaus- 
in of the growth very few orders can now be executed for 
this market The helgian market is firm. New York advices 
to the lzth inst. state that the hop market is very orm, and 
without change, 620. to 650. 5 the value of prim- and 
| choice samples of the new vig > earlings and olds are not 
in request. Sussex, 158. to 1688.; Weald of Kent, 1508, to 
1806; Mid and Fast Kent, 1688 to 23le; Farnham and 
Country, 170s, to 225s, ; Yearlings, 105s, to 150s, ; Olds, 50s. 
to 80s. 


SEED, Monday, Nov. 26.—Very little English cloverseed 
yet appears, and foreign samples of red new or old of good 
quality were held for higher prices. White cloverssed remains 


very high, and not plentiful. The bet trefoils were ia im- 
proved demand at rather higher pris. Nothing passin 
worthy of remark in either brown or ‘+ mustard-seed, "1 

prices were almost nominal, Fine cab 


sf ovaqg gni' is 
Per = Por Qr. dear, and in fair request. The trade i. „ woud 
bag coogi Kent, „ . es 8 8. generally was im a healthy state. 
red,old .. .. 57 to 67 Grey .. «se . 87 to 39 COALS, Monpay, Nov. 26.—Good business done, with a 
Ditto new .. .. 52 64 Maple .. .. .. 89 42 fraction in favour of the buyer. Hettons, 238., South Hettons, 
White, old .. .. 58 71] White. . . 40 44, 22. 9d ; Hartlepool, 22s. 6d.; Braddylis, 22s.; Bast Hartle- 
„% «new... „ & 67] Bolles i: .. «6 OO e pool, 228. 3d. ; Eden Main, 218. 6d.; Pincher Primrose, 22; 
Foreign red 55 65 Foreign, white. 89 43 Kellock, 218. 6d; Wylam, 17s.; Hartleys, 188. 3d.; North 
C Patton, 158.; Turnetall, 20s. 6d.— Fresh ships, 90; left from 
1 RYE .. cco ee eo 82 34 last day, 1; ships at sea, 15. 
English malting... 29 500 OIL, Monday, Nov. 26.—There is a fair demand for Linseed 
ae. |. he ee oil, 38 to 388 3d. per owt. on the spot. Rape is steady, at 
Distilling .. . 40 45 English feed. 28 80 about late rates, For Olive, cocoa-nut, palm, and fish oils 
Foreign. .. 80 44 „5 _ po „ 28 85 | the trade is steady. Turpentine is steady, at 41s, for American, 
en Sootoh e — = and 89s, for French spirits. 
Pals. oo 72 78 Irish bla. .. 21 24 — . — — 
Chevalier — — „ White .. . . 22 830 HorLowav's OrntMenT aND Prtis-—Never Nrornor a 
Brown Foreign feed.. 21 27 Corp. —It is painful io hear of the many fatal cases which 
Brans— commenced with the ordinary symptoms of a common cold. 
Ticks .. . « 41 44 Fron Holloway’s ointment rubbed upon the neck and chest prevent 
Harrow 1s . . 41 44] Town made. 52 567 all disastrous consequences; it soothes the inflamed lining of 
Small « 43 48] Country Marks .. 43 43 both throat and chest. After rubbing in the ointment for a 
Egyptian .. .. — —] Noriolk & Suffolk 43 45 few days, the pectoral irritation and the tightness of breath- 


BREAD. —Lonpon, Monday, Nov. 26.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 9d, to 94d. ; house- 


hold ditto, 74d. to Szd. 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


_ Monpvay, Nov. 26.—The total imports of foreign stock into 
n the corre- 


London last week amounted to 13,284 head. 
sponding week in 1865 we received 14,797 head; in 1864, 
12,600; in 1863, 9,850; in 1862, 12,458; in 1861, 8,128; in 
1860, 6,661 ; and in 1859, 5,887 head. Although there was a 
falling-off in the eupply of foreign beasts on sale here this 
morning, both as to number and quality, the demand for all 
breeds ruled heavy, and prices had « drooping tendency. The 
arrivals of beasts fresh up this morning f:om our own grazing 
districts were only moderate, but iv improved condition. The 
ahcw cof Irish stock was rather extensive, of Scotch limited. 
For «li breeds the demand was in a sluogish state, at, in some 
instances, a decline in the quotations, compared with Muouday 
last. of 2d. per lbs. However, the primest beasts realised 
5s, Ad. per 8lbs. From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, we received 1,600 Shorthorns, &c.; from 
other parts of England, 600 various breeds; from Scotland, 
55 Scots and crosses ; and from Ireland, 100 oxen and heifers, 


The supply of knglich sheep was on the increase, and most 
breeds came to hand in good condition. For all breeds the 


demand was heavy in the extreme, at a reduction in prices, 
compared with Monday last, of 4d. 


top figure, however, was 6s. per 8lbs. 
half - brede may be quoted at 5s. Sd. to 5s. 10d, and prime 
Linoolns 5s. d to 58. 4d. per 8ibs There was a steady de- 
mand for calves—the show of which was moderate, at full 
quotations—viz., from 48. Sd. to 68. 8d. per Sibs. The sale 
for pigs was heavy, on lower terms. The supply was by no 
meane large. 


Per 8lbs. to sink the Offal. 


and 


per sibs) A few very 
inferior Downs and baif-breds sold at 6s, Ad., but the general 
Heavy Downs and 


ing diminish, the cough become looser an less frequent, and 
phlegm is expeotorated with less difficulty, till the lungs be- 
come free and respiration natural, All subject to take cold 
from slight exposure to varying temperatures will find 
Holloway’s soothing ointment and purifying pills, an effeo- 


tive safeguard against pleurisy, bronchitis, asihma, and 
consumption. 


Adbdettisements. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET (Corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s. 48. 58., 
and 6s, per ream. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., 
and 6s, 6d. per thousand. 


STRAW PAPER—lImproved quality, 2s. 
and 28. 6d. per ream. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. Gd. 


per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. 0d and 
6s, 6d. per ream, 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 


ad « & s.d d.“ NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Cres 

Inf, coarse beasts. 8 6 to 3 10 Prime Southdown 5 10 to 6 0 Arms, oc Address, on best qualities of —— 4 t, 
Second quality .4 0 4 6 Lambs... .9 0 9 0 Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 18. per 100. Polished 
Prime large oxen. 4 8 5 0 Lge. coarse calves 4 8 5 4 Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, 
Prime Scots, &c..5 2 5 4 Prime small. .5 6 6 10 from 6s,; three letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from $s. 
Ooarse inf. sheep. 3 8 4 0 Large hogs „3 10 4 6 SERMON P , 

Second quality 4 2 4 10 Meatem. porkers. 4 8 4 10 AP ER, plain 48. per ream ; 
Pr. coarse woolled5 0 5 8 


Quarter-old store pige, 30s. to 826. each, Suckling Calves, 


208. to 238. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, Monday, Nov. 26. 


Large supplies of both home and foreign meat are on sale 
at these markets. Generally speaking, the trade is heavy, 
at drooping prices. The imports of foreign meat last week 
were 406 baskets 964 packages from Rotterdam, 90 packages 
from Hamburg, 11 packages from Harlingen, and 2,863 car- 
cases from Niew Diep. 


Per 8lbs, by the carcase, 


s. d. 8. d. sad. 8. d 
Inferior beef . 3 2 to 3 6 Small por . .4 6 to 4 10 
Middling ditto .8 8 4 0 Inf. mutton . .8 4 4 0 
Frime large do.. 4 2 4 4 Middling ditto .4 2 4 6 
Do. small do. 4 2 4 6 Prime ditto . 4 6 4 8 
Large pork. 3 we cs 06 4 6G 


COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, Saturday, Nov. 26. 


Autumnal produce of most kinds continues most plentiful. 
Pineapples are still abundant, The usual varieties of pears 
in season are also sufficient for the demand. Grapes, both 
hot-house and Spanish, are still arriving in large quantities, 
as likewise new oranges which are selling at from 48. to 88. 
2 hundred. Prickly pears and pomegranates may also be 

ad; the former fetch 2s, 6d. per dozen, and the latter from 
8s. to 6s. per dozen. Kent cob nuts maintain last week’s prices. 
Vegetables continue abundant. Portugal onions realise f om 
6s. to 128. per 100. Flowers chiefly consist of orchids, chrysan- 


——— dahlias, niums, fuschias, mignonette, and 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 26.—The arrivals last week 
from were 986 firkins butter and 2,959 bale» bacon, and 
from foreign ports 27,828 casks, &c., butter, and 1,252 bales 
of bacon, The demand for Irish butter continues very slow; 
some fine Clonmels were sold at 114s. lauded, and sume best 
best Limericks being pressed on the market were sold at 986. 
to 100f. Foreign met a good sale, and best Dutch advauted to 
116s to 118s., the quality being much improved. The bacon 
market ruled firm, without alteration in prices; the supply 
barely equal to the demand. ' 


POTATOES. — Bonoοõn AND SPITALFIELDE, 
Nov. 26.—Coastwise, as well as by rail, the arrivals of pota- 
toes have been on a liberal scale. The trade, generally, pre- 
sents the same appearance as at the date of our last report, 
fine parcels being readily disposed of at tull quotations, whilst 
inferior qualities next to nothing is doing. Last week’s im- 
port amounted to 244 bags, 1,140 sacks from Dunkirk, 10 bags 
from Hamburg, 4 sacks from Brussels, 15 baskets from Rotter- 
dam, 60 wns from St. Brieux, 498 sacks from Dieppe, 8 casks 
from Bremen, 94 tone from Dahouet, 5 packages from Har- 
Ungen, and 42 tons fiom Jersey. Yorkshire Regents, 11086 to 


18 6. per tou, ; Fiukes, 1 ICs. to 1808,; Kent aud 
its, to 1805. j Hootch Mega, le ae ee 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Nov. 26.— The 
upward movement in the foreign markets has materially in- 
fluenced our trade d the past week, by increasing the 


j 


— 


Monday, 


Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and 
qualities always in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHUOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 28. per dozen. Universal 
engraved head lines, 18. Ad. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Sta- 


Boxes, 
tionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Oases, Portrait 
Albums, &c., post free. 


(EsTABLISHED 1841, 
W. F. NEW PATENT 
THOMAS 4010 SEWING 
& Covs a MACHINES. 


67, St. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD; 66, NEWGATE BST. 
& REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD Sr., LONDON. 
CATALOGUES & SAMPLES OF WORK FREE. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 
TOILET CREAM maintains its superiority for impart- 
ing richness, softness, and fragrance to the Hair, as well as 
being a most economical article. Price 1s., ls. 6d., and 68. 
Batchelor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 
tant, Black or Brown, 4s, 6d., 7s., and 148 per packet. Sold 
by Hairdressers, and at R. HOVENDKN’S, No. 5, Great 
ariborough-street, W.; and 98 and 95, City-road, J. O. 
N. B.— Wholesale warehouse for all Hairdressers’ goods. 
First Class Prize Medal, Dublin, 1865. 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty bair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and ty the Pro 
rietor, W. Gillingwater, 858 (late 96), Goswell- road. Sent free 
any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 8s. 6d., 58. 6d. 
and 10s, 6d. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


HAIR DESTROYER for removing super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This great dis- 
figurement to female beautyi s re by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. 6d. each, Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumes and Chemists, and oj 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 3545 (late 96), Goswell-road, 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’s QUININE POMADS prepared with can- 

tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden vaidness, op 

d patches where no visible sigus of roots exist, and prevents 

the hair falling off. In bottles 88, 6d, and 5s, 6d. 

I, Gillingwoter, $58 (inte 00), Goewelltond.. Beat Ber toned 
. a te ; oswe * 

railway staticn, Beware of Counterfeits, 


System do., with | 


MR. MELLOR’S LECTURES ON RITUALISM. 


This day is published, in post 8vo, price éd., 


PITVALISM and its RELATED DUGMAS. 
I THE CHRISIIAN MINISTRY NUT a PRIBST- 
mOOD. By che Rev. E. Mettorn, M A. Liverpool. 
* To be followed by, 
‘ RISTIAN MINISIRY NOT an APOS- 
TOLICAL SUCCESSION, III. THA LORD'S TABLE NOT 
an ALTAR. IV. BAPTISM NOT REGBNBRATION. 


London: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Putertioster-tow, 
A COMPANION AND KS®Y TO EVERY H RY OF 
ENGLAND, a sabe 


New Edition of 5,000 Copies, making 35,000 Copies. 


O ENGLAND A Pictorial Museum of 
Regal, Ecclesias Baronial, Municipal, and Popular 
Antiquities from the earliest period, and — down to 
the t time. With upwards of 2,500 wood - outa, and 40 
folio full-page engra coloured after the new Patent Chro- 
matic process, Kdited by OHM KManr, g. In 2 hand- 
some vols., small folio, bevel boards, gilt elegant, 22, 12s. 


New Edition of 8,000 Co 20,000 Copies, In Two 
Volumes quarto, 3 My bored in cloth, 


ITTO'S FAMILY BIBLE, containing 
Eight Hundred a on Wood. With Copious 
Original Notes on the History, Natural History, 
Literuture, and Antiquities of Scriptures; and 


Complete Index to the Notes and Bigra Rnlarged aod 
rice One 


improved by the Rev. T. R. Brings, M.A, 
„A copy presented to any person prociiring ten sub- 
Rauiway Station in 


scribers, and sent carriage paid to any 
12 Testimonials and Illustrated Specimen (24 pp.) 


ee, , 
James Sangster and Oo., La Belle Sauvage-yard, B.C. 


Just Published, orown 8vo, price $s, 64., cloth. 

NFANT AMUSEMENTS; or, How to 

Make a Nursery Happy. With Prac inta to Parents 
and Nurses on the Moral and Physical of Children, 
By W. H. G. Kinaston, 

Contents: — Early Training— Nursery Gymnasium — Games 
with — — with Materials or Toys—Ou 
LIN Lr 
set to Musio— Rem. dies in aes of Accident or eas. 

Griffith and Farran, Corner of St. Paul's Ohurchyard, 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. — ALBUM 

PORTRAITS of the following Examiners, vis. - Wx. 
SmirH, LL D., Rev. Dr. ANGus, Professor A. Bain, M. A., J. 
TopHunrTeER, F. R. S., Rev. Dr. 8. DAVrpson, and others, 
recently taken, uniform in style. Price ls. each (by post 


18. 1d.)—Mr. CRELLIN, Photographic Studio, 16%, Regent- 
street, W. | 


One Shilling each, post free for extra stamp, 


RTES of Revs. Newman Hall, Dr. 
Cumming, Samuel Martin, Thomas Binney William 
Landels, 0. H. Spurgeon} W. Brock, Joh Bright, N. P., and 
Edward Miall, . Cartes of alebrity published. 
Magnesium Wire 6d. and ls. per i... Will-o’-the-Wisp on 


Drawing-room Lightning, 6d. and le. per packet, free for 
extra slam — taken daily, J ones, 146, 
8 ° 


WELVE PORTRAITS, 2. 8d., Post-free, 


Send Portrait and Stamps. Perfect es with oat is. 
varefally .—Indepenuent Photographic Company, 18, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 


TONIC. BITTERS. 


ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
table and wholesome Bitter in existence; an 


stimu- 

ine Mer- 

chan Manufac- 
tured 


— 
— 


-« RUPTURES. =o 
RY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATRSNT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel sp 
body, is recommended for the follo 
‘advantages :—lst. Facility of oe ; 2nd. 
from liability to chafe or exco ; 8rd. It 
ual comfort in any position of the pany by night or 
th. It admits of every kind of exercise thout the sligh 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed 
observation. 
% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use o it to all 
ove who stand in need of that protection, ig they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain other 
8 tus ol as from that which we have the 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— 


Fe 

—— 

Surgeon to : 

Bowman. Saua 

Hospital Wi — — FR. 8 n Wo the Magialens 
- W. n, . ii 

Hospital H T. Blizard’ Ouriing Ind., FR, 


Metropolitan Police Force ; Aston 
Albert; 


Robert 
n to the Lo 


.R.8.; and many others, | 
A Descriptive Giroular may be had by 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded 


op and the 
post, on sen 

the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITH, 228, PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, i6s., 218., 26s, 6d., and 818. 6d 
Postage, 18. 


Price of a Double Trués, 918. 6d., 448, and ö. 6d, Postage 


le, 8d. 
g ws of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage 18. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


fice, Piccadilly. 
nen „ RW PATENT 


WLASTIOC roa, Kuta &c. 
The material of w these are made ended 
and and 

re ne Rt e up 


m all cases of WEA e the 
Aero —— is = ery , ya 
ex v drawn on rd 

Price 4s. J. d. 10s., to 108. sach. Postage 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, 


r 
* 


— — —ö—6 
< 


; 
i 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Nov. 28, 1866. 


Now ready, small) 4to. Ss. 6d., cloth, 
E PRODIGAL SON. Wich“ Notes. by 
James Hamitton, D. D., and Twelre Beautiful Illus- 
by Selous. Printed on Toned Paper, and elegantly 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


aa ay’ Now t 8vo, 7s, 6d. cloth elegant, 
ROYAL ITION of the HYMNS of 
FAITH and HOPE. Oomprising most of the Hymns 


in the Three Series. Blegantly printed, with ornamental 
borders at the Chiswick Press; and beautifally bound, form- 
ing a handsome 


gift-book. 

London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners street, W. 
or NESTS. Svo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 
"Twigs for NESTS ; or, Notes on Nursery 

Nurture. 1919 40 „H. Surru, Author of Ex 
sitions of Great „ „Cartoons of Raphael,” &. 
— 22 in the Berio-Comical Style of Art, and beautifully 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Rü , 4to, 78. d., cloth 

Dp and MORAL SONGS for CHIL- 
DREN. Isaac Watts, D.D. Illustrated in the 

new 


re | ving Process by W. Holman Hunt, 
PW. Cave Thomas, J. D. Watson, and other eminent artists. 5 


+ James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


—— 


Shortiy, crown 8vo, cloth, 
HE SOUNDING of the LAST TRUM- 
PET; or, the Last Woe. By the Rev. Jonx Con- 
: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Shortly, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth, 
ESSONS on the GOSPELS: a Sequel to 
4% Lessons on the Collects.” By the Rev. Rowrxw HI, 


M.A. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Ready, crown 8vo, 58, cloth, 
THIRD SERIES of the HYMNS of FAITH 
and HOPE. By the Rev. Honartos Bonar, D.D. 
London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


U—— 


a crown 8vo, cloth, 

HE STORY of COMMANDER ALLEN 
GARDINER, R.N. With Sketch-s of Missionary Work 

in South America. By Jonn W. Mans, M. A., Vicar of 

Bleasby-with-Morton, Notts, and Wairz H. Stieuia, B. A., 

late Superintendent and Missionary of Terra del Fuego and 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s., Goth. 2 
LD avd NEW; or, Gems of Christian 
Autborship. Edited by Honarios Bonar, D. h. 
ondon ; James Nisbet and Co., 21, Bc:ners-street, W. 


Now ready, crown 8v 


Sa. 6d. cloth, 
ASSAGES in the LIFE of an INDIAN 
MERCHANT ; or, Memorials of Robert Brown, late of 
— NN sister,*¢Hetzx Coĩl vu. With 
London: James Nisbet and 80. 21, Berners-street, W. 


Crown 8vo, EIB 8s, 6d., cloth ; 88, 64. morocco, 
A ‘CHEAP ITION of the MEMOIRS of 
ELISABETH, ast DUCHESS of GORDON. By the 
Rev. A. Moopy S1vart, M. A., Author of the Three 
Marys,” &c., With Portrait. : 
London ;: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Berners-street, W. 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 
Shortly will be published, a New Edition of 
ELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. By Gronon 
Lor. 141. in Two Volumes, in extra 
alot h binding. Suitable for Presentation. Price 12s, 
‘William Blackwood and Suns, Edinburgh and London. 


BLEGANT GIFT BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED BY 
W. P. NIMMO. 


Small (to, handsdémely bound in cloth, extra gilt sides and 
gilt edges, 10s, 6d., or turkey morocco, 21s, 
vw A AND HOLLY: a Gift Book for 
year, with original illustrations by Gourtay 
Srest, R. 3. A., 8am Bovon, A. R. S. A., Joni 
R. Hmmm, R. B. A., CLaRR Stanzon, A. R. S. A., J. Law- 
sox, and other eminent artists, Engraved by RonzRr 
Paterson. 
Uniferm with the above, price 10s. 6d., or turkey 
morocco, 218. 


ag mg Fa, PICTURES from the 
series of Forty beautiful Illustrations on 

Wood, with desori lections fro 

Sepia Biagentiy ‘printed olihin. Gel. lie om gene 


. Uniform with the above, price 108. 6d., or turkey 
morocco, 218. 


EMS of LITERATURE : Elegant, Rare, 
4 * vo. collection of the most notabl 
Beauties of English Language, appropriately illustrated 
with upwards of one hundred ori,inal engravings, drawn ex- 
this work. Beautifully printed within red lines on 

“As pretty a volume as need tl 
70 AN. ae ever nestle among the gifts 


t a fair lady with good wishes 
on the operiing morning of the new year."—The Bander. 

The artists in this book are new to us. They seem to be 
all Scotchmen, and not one of them but exhibits marked 
powers. The woodoutters are also all Sootchmen; so is the 
printer, soisthe publisher. The volume is a highly oredit- 
able one to Scotch taste, artistic feeling, and liberalit aud 
to every body concerned in its production.” Saturda 

“Fer really luxurious books, Nimmo’s Pen and Pencil 
from the Poets’ and ‘Gems of Literature’ may 

well recommended, They are luxurious in the binding, 

in the print, in the engravings, and in the paper.”—Morn.ng 


Edinburgh: W. P, Nimmo. 
Bold by mmo. London: Simpkin, and Co. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Helena Waltz, Solo and Ducts, Bach 4s. 

Helena Waltz, for a 8 Band. 8s, 

Coldstream Guards Waltz. 4s. 

Coldsti:eam Guards Waits, for a Quadrille Band. 3s, 

United Service Quadrille, Solo and Duet. 4s. each, 

uadrille, for a Quadrille Band. 8s. 

All the above Dances are by Frxp. Goprrey. Zach free by 

post for 26 stamps. 

Bless the Prince of Wales, Solo and Duet. 4s. each; 

post for 26 stemps. 


ps 
ards’s Warblings at Dawn, Noon, and Evening, 


. 
„ the sagan 
Edition. Free by post for 28 stamps, 
nent Saket Some ant Oo., New Burlington-street 5 ; 


RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of Robert Alfred Vauchan, 
Author of ‘* Hours with the Mystics,” Ko. By Ronenr 
Vavanan, D. D. Second Biition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with Portrait. Extra fscp. 8 vo, cloth, 5s, 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


Memoirsof George Wilson, M. D., F. R. S. E. 
Ey his Sister. New and Condensed Edition, with Por- 
trait. Fecp. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“ An exquisite and touching portrait of a rare and beautiful 

spirit.”— Guardian. 


Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Robert 
STORY, late Minister of Rosneath, Dumbartonshire, in- 
cluding Passages of Scottish Religious and Ecclesiastical 
Hi during the Second Quartar of the Present Cen- 
tury. By Ropert HEART Storr, Minister of Rosneath. 
With Portrait. Orown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Memoir of the Rev. George Wagner, 

M. A., late Incumbent of St. Stephen’s Church, Brighton. 

5 Joux NASssaU Stmpxinson, H A., Rector of Brington, 

orthamptonshire Third and Cheaper Edition, cor - 
rected and condensed, Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Macmillan and Co, London. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
DECEMBER 1, 1866. 


THE CHRONICLES of an OLD MANOR 
HOUSE By Georce E. SarGent, Author of “A Story of a 
Pocket Bible,” The City Arab,” Ko. With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 


CHRISTIE REDFERN’S TROUBLES. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. cloth boards 


CHRISTIAN MANLINESS: a Book of 


Er- mples and Principles for Young Men. By the Author of 
„ Christian Home Life,“ &c. Crown Svo. 38. cloth boards. 


CHRISTIANITY and SOCIAL LIFE. By 
the late Rev. S. J. Davis, Fecp. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


BIBLE SKETCHES and THEIR TEACH- 
INGS. For Young People. Second Series From the 
Teraelites’ Entrance into Canaan to the End of the Old Testa- 
tag By Samus. G.Greex, B.A. Facp.8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

rds, 


THE FISHERS of DERBY HAVEN. By 
the Author of Fern's Hollow,“ Children of Cloverley,” &0. 


Fecp. 8vo. With Engravings. 28. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 


GEORGE WAYLAND, the Little Medicine 


Carrier. By the Author of Basil,“ Ko. With Engravings. 
Small royal. 18. cloth boards; 1s. €d. extra boards, gil 


edges. 
* JUST PUBLISHED. 


SCENES in the LIFE of ST. PAUL, and 
their Religious Teachings. By the Rev. J. 8. Howson, D. D., 
Joint Author of The Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” With 
Illustrations by PAOLO PRIOLO, EA. Imperial 8vo. 6s. hand- 
somely bound in cloth bvards. 


GOD’S WORD WRITTEN: the Doctrine 
of the Inspiration of Holy Scripture Explained and Enforced. 
By the Rev. R. Garserr. M. A., Author of Religion in Daily 
Liſe,“ Boyle Lecturer for 1861, 1862, 1868, and Select Preacher 
to the University of Oxford in 1862 and 1868. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d cloth boards. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a FRENCH 


PROTESTANT, condewned to the Galleys for the sake of his 
Religion. Translated from the French. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 


POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACKS FOR 1867. 
THE SCRIPTURE POCKET. BOOK : con- 


taining an Almanack, Astronomical Phenomena. Texte for 
every Day iu the Tear Gleanings in Prose and Poetry from 
Christian Authora, and a variety of Useful, Political, Muni- 
cipal, and Social Information. Illustrated with a finely 
Coloured Engraving. 2s. roan tuck. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S POCKET-BOOK: 


containing an Almanack. Daily Texts. a Mirror of the Months, 
Pros» aud Poetical Selections, and Useful Information. With 
a Coloured Engraving. Is. 6d. roan tuck. 


THE SHEET ALMANACK. With Engrav- 


avd the Cottage Parlour. One Penny, 


THE TRACT SOCIETY’S PENNY ALMA- 
NACK. In a neat Book. One Penny. 


THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. In- 


terleaved with ruled paper, gilt edges. Twopen „ Adapted 
tor Pocket - books. f ; i 


THE PEOPLE’S ALMANACK for 1867. 


Thirty-two pages, with Engravings, price Id. Interleaved, 
with ruled wiiting-paper, and in fancy cover, 8d. This 
Almanack is recommended for ciroulation to Tract Distri- 
butors, Sunday-school Teachers, and others who desire to 
supersede pernicious works of this class, and to promote the 
demand for one thut is useful. In the lnterleaved form it is 
adapted for a Family Almanack. 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, 
Piccadilly, and sold by the Booksellers, 


No ready, price 1“. 18., appropriately bound in cloth gilt, 


LLUSTRATIONS of POETIC IMAGERY 
from the Christian Year.” Dedicated to the revered 
Memory of the Rev. JOHN KEBLE. By Mary Fy er. 
Consisting of thirty-one pages, each with an Etching appro- 
— to the Verse, the Verse itself being in Old Text, with an 


lluminated Initial Letter, the two first 
Illuminated, ; — 


London: Day and Son (Limited), Gate-street, W. C. 


— 


Demy 8vo, 38.; or with Preface, by the Rev. T. Harrier, 
M. A., Rector of Winwick, 8s. 6d., 


\) WEDEN BORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 


also, the Intermediate State cr World of Spiri : 
tion of things heard and seen. ros: 


„Thie Work treats on the following and other subjects :— 
That Heaven and Hell are from the Human Race—That 
every Angel is in a perfect Human Form—i hat Heaven con- 
sists of Iunumerable Societies—On the Sun, Light and Heat, 


8 and Time, in Heaven—On Innocence and P 
1 Infants in Heaven—Un — in 
eaven. 


A complete List of Swedenborg's Works 
Fg rg may be had on : 


O. P. Alvey, 86, Bloomsbury-street, London, W. O. 


ings. Suited for the Counting-house, the Minister's Study, 


In December, in fecp. 4to, bevelled cloth, most exquisite] 
; bound, price One Guinea, si 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 
which, in addition to Drawings by 


GUSTAVE DORE, 


O. W. Corz, R. A., JOHN GILBERT, 

Frep R. PICKERSGILL, A. .A. JamEs Goopwin, 

JOHN TENNIEL, WILLIAM HARVEY, 
EDWARD H. CoRBOULD, J. O. Horsiey, 

Grorce Dopson, Wittiam L LIron, 
EpwarpD DUNOAN, Joux SEVERN, 

BirKet Foster, WALTER Severn, 

and the Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Hrnrv Nox, 


HumpPnHeeys, will contain some entirely new and important 
Illustrations, 


London : Edward Moxon and Co., Dover - street. 


SUITABLE AS A PRESENT TO THE AFFLICTED AND 
THE DOUBTING. 


1 ANTIDOTE to FEAR. By Newman 
Hatt, LL.B. Cloth, gilt, 8s. 


By the same Author, 


HE VOICE of JESUS. Cloth, Half-s- 
wn. 


1 DAY of SALVATION. Cloth, Half. 
a-Crown. 

London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street; John 

Snow and Co., Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


NEW WORK BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE., 
Fsop. 8vo, price 5s.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d., 
QiR JULIAN’S WIFE. 
A Tale. 
By the same Author, 

THE WIFE'S TRIALS. A Tale. Toned paper, fsop. 
Svo, 38. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

THE LILLINGSTONES of LILLINGSTONE,. Toned 

paper, fecp. &vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 56. 6d. 

CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the Days of the Eject- 
ment, Two Hundred Years Ago. Fcp. Svo, 5s.; gilt 
edges, 58. 6d. 

LOTTIE LONSDALE;; or, the Chain and its Linke, 
By Emma Janz Worsorse. Author of The Wife’s Trials,” 
“The Lillingstones,” Campion Court,” Sir Julian’s 
Wife,” „Life of Dr. Arnold, &c, Toned paper, facp. 8vo, 
5s.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
Author oft The Prince of the House of David.“ 
THE THRONE of DAVID. In 1 vol., fscp. 8vo, 


price 5s. ; 
the same Author. a New Edition, 


By 
t THE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, Three 


Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. Incrauam, 
With Eight Illustrations. Fascp. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Just ready, a New Edition of 

NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. 
B. Wess. With Forty-four Iliustrations by GILBERT and 
BARTLETT. Facp. vo, 78. 6d. 

ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS, By the 
Author of Nursery Rhymes.” Illustrated with 240 wood- 
cuts. Feop. Svo, 58. ; cheap edition in 2 vols., 18mo, ls. 6d. 
cloth. 


London: Virtue Brothers and Co., 26, Ivy-lane, Pater 
noster row. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
| ECTURES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 
4 BROWN. 


VOLS. I to IV, in paper covers, price 10d. each. 

VOLS. I and II., in one vol., cloth, 2s. 

VOLS. III. and IV., in one vol, cloth, 2s. 

VOLS I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol., 
cloth, price 8a 6d. 


„ Tbey contain some very startling statements and some 
8 appeals to the reason and conscience. - The Christian 
or 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Now ready, One Vol., 540 pages, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
Non GRANGE. A Novel. By J. R. S. 


HaRINGTON. 

„% Worth half-a-dozen of its ambitious three-volumed con- 
tem poraries.’’— Court Journal. 

An amusing, well-wriiten tale, containing passages of great 

wer.“ — Reader. 

** It would be well if all our imaginative literature were of 
an amd sound and manly type.” — Freeman. 

‘*Thore who take up the volume will not readily put it 
down until the last page has been perused.” — Morning Star. 

Warrants the belief that there is scarcely e ay department 
of a noveli+t’s art which Mr. Harington is not equal to.“ 
Christian World. 


** Containing some nice sketches of character,”— Illustrated 
London News. 
‘* Intrinsically good and full of point.“ - Sunday Times. 


„There is a healthful tone pervading it—a love of nature, 
and a love of truth.”—Christian Spectator. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, . O. 


NEW MUSICAL SERIAL. 
HE PART-SINGER. Edited by 


T. Crampton. In Id. Nos. and 6d. Parts. 

Each Number of the Part-Singer consists of Four Pages, 
demy 8vo, and contains One, Two, or Three Pieces, printed 
with new and superior type. Its aim is to supply the Public 
with accurate arrangements of Standard Part Songs and 
National Melodies, together with New Compositions, in- 
cluding 2 within the capabilities of most Choral Societies, 
and Musical Family Circles. 

List of contents of the numbers published sent on applica- 
tion to Publisher. 


London : F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Just published, price 2d., 
TEX CHRISTIAN MARINER. Composed 
by H. T. LISsLIIs, Mus. Doc. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


2 4 in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 


BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
aoster-row, E. O. 


PARCELS of 5“. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in E and. , 


Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous rin * 


ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
| Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, Z. O 


NEW SACRED PART SONG. io" 


oo 


. 


Nox. 28, THH* NONGONFORMIBT: 1380. 
PREPARING FOR PUBLIGATION. 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM LINDSAY, D.D., GLASGOW, 


ONE OF THE PROFESSORS OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


These Lectures were prepared for the Theological Hall, and were not delivered before a Congregation. They are strictly exeyétical, based on the 
not on the Authorised Version. They do not contain a history of the interpretation of the Epistio te the bee or abound with those references N 
are so easily collected, but are so valueless, unless they are accompanied by discriminating criticism. They embody the results of the author's independent t ought daring 
the whole term of bis pr fessorship, as well as of his study of — * and Ger Commentators, which was not less extétisive because it ia less frequently paraded in 
direct quotation. His final revision wodld hate brought the work neater to his ideas of perfection, but in its present shape it will occupy the place peculiarly its own. 
Though not written for the pulpit, these Leotures will be found to afford both doctrinal dnd practical materials to the Bible student. 


The Work will be issued in Two handsome Volumes, Deng Dee ; and the price will be, to Subscribers, 16s, 6d., to Non-Subscribers, 21s. 
Subscribers’ Names should be forwarded to the Publishéts, either direct or through a Bookseller, not later than December 31, 


ALSO PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE ANCIENT PSALMS, 


IN APPROPRIATE METRES. 
A strictly Literal Translation from the Hebrew, with Explanatory Notes and Marginal Readings. In One Vol., demy 8vo. 


— . 


Recently published, New Editions of the following Works by the late JOHN BROWN, D. D., Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian Church, 


An Exposition of our Lord's Intercessory Prayer. In One Volume, Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Resurrection of Life. An Exposition of the Fifteenth Chapter of First 


CORINTHIANS. In One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of Peter. In Three Volumes, Crown 


gro, 18s. | 


Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, crown 8vo, Price One Shilling, 


Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations. New Edition, Revised and Annotated by the 


Rev. J. L. Portzr, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Belfast, Author of Murray’s Handbook of Syria and Palestine,” The Giant Cities of Bashan,” 40. 2 
Already issued, Parts I. to XII. Also, Vols, I. and II., in neat cloth, Price 68. each. 


Recently published, in crown 8, price 3s. 6d. each Volume, 


Notes on the Gospels. By Professor Jacobus, D.D. 


Vou. I. MATTHEW: Vet. II. MARE inp LUKE. Vot. III. JOHN. | 
„The book has been 8 | ed, and is admirably adapted for Sunday-school teachers, and all Who wish to have the results of criticism rather than the criticiém . 
The present edition is neatly and clear 2 and éah fail to be popular.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. d N faut 
Just published, in crown 8, price 5a., Second Edition, 


The Divine Love: A Series of Discourses, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental. 


By Joun Bam, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church. 


Recently, in crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


The Miracles Helps to Faith, not Hindrances. By W. M. Taylor, M. A., Minister 


of the Derby-road United Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. : 
This volume takes up and examines the evidence in favour of Miracles, and assigns their, position and value in the Christian system. It notices in succession the objections of 


Hume, Strauss. and Renan, and is designed to serve as an introduction to the study of the subject for who wish to te it, while it may suffice as & 00 um 
for these who have not the opportunity to go farther. prosecute it, y summary coipendi 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 38. 6d., the Third Edition of 


The Family Circle. By the Rev. A. Morton, Edinburgh. 


ConTents :—Part I.—1, Home. 2 The Hushand. 8. The Wife. 4. The Father. 5. The Mother. 6. The Child. Part II. 1. The Family Otrole in . . The F 
Circle in Adversity. . The Family Circle Dispersed. 4. The Family Circle in the Grave. 5. The Family Vircle in Eternity. ily Prosperity amily 


4% The essentials of Home are clearly and feelingly defined, and thé relative positions of husband, wife, father, mother, and child are pourtrayed in language as graceful as it is 
truthful,” —Critic 1 4 
Just published, in cloth antique, ptice 18., the Third Edition of 


The Lambs all Sale; or, the Salvation of Children. By the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 


Sins,” &. 
‘ willbe found the best book of its kind. Wesleyan Times. 
Recently published, by the same Author, uniform with the above, price 18., 


Joining the Church; or, Materials for Conversations between a Minister and 


Communicants,. | 
Intending Just published, pries 18., uniform with the above, 


Reflections on the Illness and Death of a Beloved Daughter. New Edition. By 


Groner Lawson, D. D., Selkirk. 


THE POET OF LOCHLEVEN. 
In ctown 8vo, Price 3s. 6d., 


The Poetical Works of Michael Bruce, carefully Edited by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 


Liverpool. 
A larger Edition of the above in small 4to, with Ten Photographic Illustrations, Prige 10s. 6d. 
1% One * the * interesting and successfal efforts made by Mr. Grosart, the Puritan Paladin of our day, to vindicate the and redtess the wrongs of departed wotth.”—BritisA 
and Foreign Evening Review. 


: NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, AND TO BE READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. | 


CLIFFORD CASTLE: a Tale of the English Reformation. By Mrs. Mackay, Authoress of The Family 


at Heatherdale.” With Thiee Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE RACE FOR GOLD; or, The City Merchant and his Country Brother. With Three Illustrations. 


In small 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIDOW, and other Stories. By the Author of The Rescue,” Sketches of 


„Broadburn, &c. In small 8vo, price 18. 6d. 


THE MARTYR SHEPHERD: A Story of the Scottish Covenanters. By ROBERT Hors Moncrierr. With 


Three Illustrations. In small 8vo, price ls. 6d. 
WHY THE MILL WAS STOPPED; or, Evil Overcome with Good. In small 8vo, price 1s. 
BERNARD PALISSY: the Huguenot and Potter. In small 8vo, price 1s. 
HANNAH’S HOME: A Story of Life Discipline. In small 8vo, price 1s. 


STEPS IN THE DARK: A Story of Divine Providence. New Edition, with Three Illustrations. Crown 


Svo, price 3a. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM OLIPHANT AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON AND GO. 
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J ACKSON, WALFORD, ‘AND HODDER’ 8 


LIST OF PU 


BLICATIONS. 


ee 


— ee, „ 
Ecolesiastical Histo don the 0 


of the ng 
PARLIAMENT to the DEAT * OLIVER 12 L. I. the Ci 
Wars. II. The Church of the Common eden STOUGHTON, — . Ge 2 
and State Two Hundred Years Ago,” 2 8. 


DD 
The Family Pen: Memorials Li = Bio 
of JANE TAYLOR, and Other Members’ 6f Mh 0 roar FAMILY. By the trical 


Tarton. Edited 8 ton, M. A. 


Micah; or, the Pit A Handbook on Ritual 


ism. By the Rev. Tuomas Binney. * 8 o. 


Anglican Idolatry. By dende Baldwin Brown, B. A. 


Crown 8vo. 


Memorials of the Clayton Family. With Un npublished 


Letters of the Countess of Huntingdon, BA cst Ab og Si John Newton. By 
the Rev. TooMas Avid, Kingsland. 5 ge 


The Lamp, the Pitcher, aud the Trumpet. By E. 


Paxrom Hoop, Anthor of Dark Sayings on a Hen 4. 


Thoughts for the er “Lik. By J essie Coombs. 


| ape yh priate on Tenet Bow. 


Public Worship : the Best t Methods of Conducting it. 


By the Rev. J. gst, PEARSALL, ag Svo. 


The Christian Vear- Book: eb Annual Review of the 


34 


MEW AND RECENT WORKS, 
* the English ‘Chu in its Relation to 


Rit 

ee Ae, . D., 1 of “Revolutions in 
WB So an of A MIB al It abounds in 2 of thought.” —Non- : 
' EOL! 4 +s 
* Hymns—their 3 and Origin. A Com- 
— Beet eu Dy Jostan LER, M. A. In crown 


8 informstion!"—/A | a Trench. ' : 
The Pulpit Analyst. mod for Preachers, Students, 


and Teachers. Edited by a Parker, D. D. The Firat Volume is now ready, hand : 


N 
A genial and constant to come into direct contact with the real wante and difficulties 


of thom) Whee eevmnene ave Comgund to reach." — Churchman. 
BPE? hen Bs beste, enone the volume, and a great deal to stimulate 0. 


0 Hias »; one of the Key „words of Scripture By 


CHARLES STanroRD, Author of Central ru do. dd. 


Symbols of Christ. 


By the same. Crown gro, 
is, 64 cloth. 


“Mr, Stanford has an order of mind, and has pind Denn st eminent! 
eee —— Meee” y adapting 


Life: What will you Do with it. A Lecture to Young 


Men. By the Rev. W. Goxsr, Claremont ee 8d. 


Twelve ‘Months with Fredrika Bell in Sweden. 
By > ~ aad Howitt, In Two Vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, price 
„Two volumes which give us, not only a * view of Miss Bremer in. ber private life, but 


lso a most interesting descri ton of the Swedes 6. ht face 
a EA pt 4 We are broug face to face most 


Jesus Christ: His Times, Tifa, and Work. By E. De 


Parssensz, D. D. In 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


% A truly admirable bodk, the 1 of which is si “ hiloso se jand 
then — 5 Aero re 14 ngularly oF ke — r 


Congregational | Church Mans. To. meet the wants of 


Poorer Congregations, fers have SH 
EDITIONS NB of the ° Single Volos — — * und in 21 2 oonta all the Pane, 


hants, and An 


dings f for Mothers’ Meetings. By the late Ann 
17 ANE, 


of The Mothers’ Friend.“ 18 Svo, boards, ls. 6d. 


Discourses delivered on Special Occasions. By R. W. 
Dart, M.A. In crown 8 vo, price 6s, clot 
{in Mr. sl 5 — on 5 | rn we have some of the finest Specimens of 
see 
By the same Author, 


CHRISTMAS LIST OF GIFT BOOKS. 
I. 
Old Me Annual for 1867. With 2 Coloured 


Plates and 60 Illustrations. Beautiful f bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, price 6s., 
gilt edges, printed on toned paper. Pp. Samy 


a ba Story of Jesus in Verse. By Edwin Hodder. 


Square 16mo, cloth elegant, 8s. 6d. * ready. 


"Tossed on the Waves: a ‘Story of Young Life. By 


the same. Crown 8v0, 63. cloth. 


Washed - Ashore; or, The Tower of Stormount Bay. 


By W. H. G. Kinasror, ae of “ Peter the Whaler,” G., Ko. With 12 Illustrations, 
In quare 16mo, price 8s. cd. cloth extra. 


** It is sure to promote a spirit of enterprise, and will help to form a manly sharacter. ‘A 
capital N book Freeman. 


The Child's Commentator on the Holy Scriptures. By 


Inonax Connix, M.A. With Twelve Coloured Illustrations and many Woodcuts. Hand- 
somely bound in cioth, gilt, square i6mo, prios 7s. 6d., gilt edges, pp. 572. 


„% A most captivating volume. „ Magazine. +P 
Fireside Chats with the Youngsters. By Old Metty. 


Square 16mo, cloth elegant, 8s. 6d., “= a Frontiapiece, 


The Butterfly’s Gospel, and other Stories. By Fredrika 


BREMER. Te by Maraaret Howrrr. With Engravings. 1 n Square 16mo, cloth 
elegant, 2s. 6d 


Busy Hands and Patient W or, ‘the Blind Boy 


of Dresden and bis Friends. A Sto vi from 8 Translated by Anniz Harwoop. 
Square 16mo, cloth elegant, 8s, 6d., with a Frontispiece. 


Benaiah: a Tale of the Cay ptivity. By Mrs. Webb, 


author ot Feen, &c. Square ae cloth elegant, 8s, 6d., Illustrated. 


The Contributions of Q. 0 . . ane 8 err 


Popular Edition, 28. W oloth. 


mr 1 


CHEAP Juv EN ILE ‘SERIES. 1 40% 
1 ATTRACTIVELY BOUND. | 5 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


The Bible Story-Book. By Rey. B. H. Ne 


Thirteenth Edition. Wocd Engravings. 


Mary and’ her ‘Mother. Scriptural Stories for Young 


ren. Sth Edition. _Engravings. 


Childhood in India. A Narrative for the Young, 


founded on facts. By the Wife of an Officer. Enogravings. . 
.“ The above three Books have just been added to the Series. 


The Youth’s Bible Cyclopædia. Numerous Engravings. 
Animals: their Food and Instincts. Profusely Ilus- 
a PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. | 

Agnes. By Jacob Abbott. Engravings. 

Caroline. By Jacob Abbott. Engravings. 
Stuyvesant. By Jacob Abbott. Engravings. 
Hoaryhead and the Valleys Below. By Jacob Abbott. 
A Home Book for Children of all Ages. By the Rev. 


J. Gace Pioo, B. A. Frontispiece. 
PRIOE NINEPENCB BACH. 


The Natural History of the Year, for Children. Many 


ne By B. B. Woopwarp, Eeq., B. A., F.8.A., Librarian to the Queen. 2nd 


Short Sermons to Children. By the Rey. A. Fletcher, 


D. D. 7th Edition. 


The Irish Scholar. A Narrative. By the Rev. T. W. 


Av. 4th Edition. 


Rich and Poor. From the German of Franz Hoffman. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Editor of MERRY AND WISE begs to call attention to the 
following Programme for 1867 :— 


Mr. R. M. BALLANTYNS, author of “The Life Boat.“ “ Gascoigne,” &c., &., will write a 
story entitled “ Silver e; or, Lost in the Woods,” to be — through the year. 
**Gold Seekers and Brea Winners; or, There's no Piace like Home, is the title of another 
tale to be commenced in the January number. 
Mr. EDWIN HODDER. author of “ To-sed on the Waves,” “The Junior Clerk,” „ Lost in 
— 1 * 18 msc 9 —— the year. 
author of The Y atoralist’s Library,” „Our Feathered Families,” 
&c., will “end occasional articles, the * of which will appear — in the year. 

Mr. R. HUPE MON CREIFF, author of “Oudendale”; and OTNTH A. — of “The 
Chan or „and other tales, will continue their connection with the Ma 
.Miss AN TARWO ID and!“ N. R.“ will supply a series of Papers on E 25 
Mr. B. 8. J achs0 , M. A., F. O. S., will contribute some Popular scientific Pa 
Mr. JAMES SAMPSON, Author of “ sacred sagen eg and Mr. T. CRAM ON, editor of 

The Part Singer,” will occasionally supply m 
OLD MERRY will write a series of Papers on 1 in General. 
Curious Things in Natural History, Memories of the Months, Trips, Travels, and Adventures, 
. and pase we ppd LN onsbore are in preparation. 
cal en to © the illustrations as copious and attractive as possi 
during the year the works of En 1 and foreign artists will be introduced, 3 
RIO THREEPH VCE: MONTHLY. 


The Jewish Tem E and the Christian Church. A 


Series of Discourses on the me tothe Hebrews, In crown 8vo, 78. cloth, 
fi fick 4 1 


—— 


May be had by order of all ‘ptobeelises: or can be au lied direct from th 
your, post free. 4 n for ss. 6d. prepaid. 25 n 
Oloth cases to ud up each years numbers may be had price 18. 4d, each, 


. 
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